I  know  what  I'm  up  against. 

I  know  what  the  odds  are. 

I  know  what  they  mean  by  "lost  at  sea." 

But  Vm  going  to  make  it .  .  .  nothing  can  stop  me! 

Sure,  when  this  war's  over  there'll  be  crowds  and 
cheers  and  ticker  tape  and  confetti.  Sure,  there'll 
be  handshakes  and  pats  on  the  back  and  good 
wishes.  Siu-e,  but  what's  bringing  me  back  is  bigger 
than  that  .  .  . 

I  want  what  I've  been  fighting  for  ...  a  fighting 
chance! 


The  job  I'm  coming  back  to  wasn't  easy  to  get . . , 
because  it  was  the  sweUest  job  any  guy  ever  had. 

The  future  Vm  after  is  so  big  nobody's  ever  going 
to  hand  it  to  me  on  a  silver  platter! 

That's  why  I  want  a  fighting  chance  ...  a  chance 
to  move  MP  ...  an  opportunity  to  go  ahead.  That's 
why  I  want  to  plan  a  future  of  my  own  in  a  land 
and  a  world  where  every  man  is  free  to  make  the 
most  of  his  ability  .  .  .  where  there'll  be  plenty  of 
work  days  and  plenty  of  pay  days  .  .  .  with  no 
Umits  on  how  high  you  can  rise  .  .  .  how  far  you 
can  go. 


Maybe  some  folks  would  say  I  was  crazy,  if  they 
could  hear  me  talking  out  loud  this  way  .  .  . 

Maybe  they'd  laugh  and  say,  "Listen,  buddy,  get 
wise  .  .  .  the  trouble  with  guys  like  you  is — you 
keep  trying  to  do  it  the  hard  way  ..." 
WeU  .  .  . 

It  wasn't  easy  learning  how  to  swim,  but  I  did  .  .  . 
and  now  I  won't  drown.  It  wasn't  easy  to  stick  it 
out  when  the  going  got  tough,  but  I  did  .  .  .  and 
now  nobody  can  make  me  quit.  It  wasn't  easy  find- 
ing out  how  to  steer  a  course  by  the  stars  and  the 
sun,  but  I  did  .  .  .  and  now,  even  from  out  here, 
I'm  going  to  find  my  way  home! 

The  girl  I'm  going  to  marry  wasn't  easy  to  win  .  .  . 
because  she's  the  finest  girl  in  the  world. 


That's  the  America  I  left  behind  me. 
That's  the  America  I'm  fighting  for. 
That's  the  America  I  want  when  I  get  back. 


Here  at  Nash-Kelvinalor  we're  building  Pratt  & 
Whitney  engines  for  the  Navy's  Vought  Corsairs 
and  Grumman  Hellcats  . . .  Hamilton  Standard  pro- 
pellers for  United  Nations  bombers  .  .  .  governors, 
binoculars,  parts  for  ships,  jeeps,  tanks  and  trucks 
. . .  readying  production  lines  for  Sikorsky  helicopters. 
All  of  us  devoted  100%  to  winning  this  war  .  .  .  to 
speeding  the  peace  when  our  men  will  come  back  to  Navy 
their  jobs  and  homes  and  even  better  futures  than  they    ••e'-  Jv^rded  to 
had  before  .  ,  .  to  the  day  when  together  we'll  build  '^^'',''^pri''^iSr 
an  even  finer  Kelvinator,  an  even  greater  Nash!  cvSon/"'"' 

NASH  -KELVINATOR  CORPORATION 

Kenosha  •  Milwaukee  •  DETROIT  •  Grand  Rapids  •  Lansing 


let  s  Get  It  Over  With  Quick! 
Buy  More  War  Bonds  Now! 
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REFRIGERATORS  •  ELECTRIC  RANGES 
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Tell  Tojo  for  me  •  •  •  I'm  the  guy  who  proved 
we  could  make  synthetic  tires'' 


"I  did  it  long  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  too— in  that 
B.  F.  Goodrich  80,000,000- 
mile  rood  test" 


"Nope,"  said  the  Private  on 
post  number  4,  "the  tires  I 
tested  weren't  the  tires  you're 
driving  today.  They  were  pas- 
senger car  tires — and  they  had 
synthetic  in  'em  all  right.  They 
were  the  first  such  tires  ever 
sold  and  put  out  on  actual 
road  test  in  America. 

"B.  F.  Goodrich  made  'em. 
Over  half  the  natural  rubber 
was  replaced  by  their  synthet- 
ic— Ameripol.  I  bought  a  set. 
So  did  hundreds  of  others.  To- 
gether we  rolled  up  80,000,000 


miles.  I'm  glad  I  made  that 
test.  Gives  me  a  feeling  of  con- 
fidence  when  I  see  B.  F. 
Goodrich  synthetic  tires  com- 
ing through  on  these  buggies!" 

Today's  B.  F.  Goodrich  pas- 
senger car  tires  are  not  the 
tires  we  tested  before  the  war. 
Today's  tires  are  made  with 
Government  synthetic  — 
"GR-S."  And  more  than  99% 
of  the  natural  rubber  has  been 
replaced  by  it. 

But  the  big  thing  gained  in 
the  80,000,000-mile  road  test 
was  "know-how."  This  three- 
year  head  stsurt  has  already 
enabled  us  to  produce  a  syn- 
thetic passenger  car  tire  almost 
as  good  as  a  pre-war  Silver- 
town  .  .  .  and  it's  the  best  syn- 
thetic tire  you  can  buy  today. 


//  you  need  tires,  and  can  qualify,  you  may  be  able  to  buy  a  B.  F. 
Goodrich  synthetic  Silvertown.  But  remember,  please,  the  Army  and 
Navy  still  need  all  the  rubber  they  can  get.  Do  everything  you  can  to 
save  your  tires — and  don't  drive  a  single  needless  mile.  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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PLEASE  BE  PATIENT 

We're  doing  our  best 
to  spread  our  prewar 
stocks  of  Old  Grand- 
Dad  fairly  —  as  we're 
now  engaged  in  war 
production  of  alcohol. 


OLD  GRAND-DAD  is  Kentucky  straight 
bourbon  tvhiskey,  bottled  in  bond,  100  Proof. 
This  Whiskey  is  4  Years  Old. 
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The  Message  Center 

THE  cover  of  this  issue,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished American  painter  N.  C. 
Wyeth,  depicts  Abraham  Lincoln  writing 
the  famous  Bixby  letter,  which  bears  the 
date  of  November  21,  1864.  This  is  the 
epistle  which  conveyed  the  sympathy  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  a 
widow  who  was  believed  to  have  lost  all 
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of  her  five  sons  on  the  battlefield.  Re- 
searches by  the  late  Dr.  William  E. 
Barton,  noted  Lincoln  authority,  estab- 
lished some  years  ago  that  the  informa- 
tion given  the  President  was  incorrect. 
Two  of  the  Bixby  boys  were  killed  in 
action,  one  was  honorably  discharged, 
one  appears  to  have  deserted  from  the 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Old  Joe  said  to  Young  Joe... 


". . .  when  you  get  over  there  in  the  thick 
of  it,  son,  you  won't  have  time  to  think 
about  the  fancy  ideals  you're  supposed  to 
be  fighting  for.  You'll  be  interested  mostly 
in  shooting  straight,  and  shooting  first. 

"But  some  night  when  you're  lying  out 
under  the  stars,  you'll  probably  figure  the 
whole  thing  out  — and  it  will  be  very 
simple. 

"You'll  realize  that  you're  fighting  to 
protect  the  kind  of  decency  and  freedom 
you  were  raised  in— and  will  want  to  raise 
your  kids  in,  too. 

"You'll  be  fighting  to  protect  the  oppor- 
tunity that  all  Americans  have  of  starting 
at  the  bottom  and  getting  to  the  top 
—and  that's  typically  American. 

"You're  fighting  to  protea  your  right  to 
live  your  own  life  in  your  own  way  with- 
out being  pushed  around  by  some  bright 
young  bureaucrat  who  wants  to  do  all 
your  planning  for  you. 

"That's  about  all  there  is  to  it,  son.  But 
it's  mighty  worth  while— this  business  of 


keeping  our  freedom— of  sticking  to  the 
things  that  have  made  America  great. 

"I've  often  thought  that  our  own  family 
was  a  pretty  good  example  of  what  can 
happen  in  this  country— and  nowhere 
else.  I  started  doing  odd  jobs  in  this  very 
hardware  store,  when  I  was  ten  years  old. 
Made  up  my  mind  I'd  own  it  some  day. 
Nothing  in  the  world  to  stop  me— if  I 
really  wanted  it. 

"We  didn't  have  cars  and  trucks  and  air- 
planes in  those  days.  No  radios.  No  tele- 
phones, movies,  or  electric  lights. 

"I  didn't  have  much  education  — didn't 
have  the  time  or  money  to  get  it.  But  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  my  own  children 
would  have  some  of  the  things  I  didn't  have. 

"You've  had  a  good  education.  You  went 
to  college.  You've  traveled  around  the 
country  in  your  car.  You've  seen  how  the 
other  fellow  lives.  You  keep  up  to  date 
through  your  radio  and  your  reading. 

"And,  son,  it's  hard  to  believe  that  most 
of  the  inventions,  advantages  and  im- 


provements that  have  made  you  more 
efficient  and  more  comfortable,  have 
happened  in  my  lifetime. 

"But  that's  the  very  thing  I'm  talking 
about.  That's  the  power  of  America.  We've 
got  push  in  this  country— and  ingenuity 
—the  determination  to  keep  on  getting 
stronger  and  better  all  the  time. 

"And  all  of  us  have  got  to  see  that  noth- 
ing stops  that  kind  of  progress— neither 
enemies  from  the  outside,  nor  from 
the  inside. 

"You're  a  chip  ofif  the  old  block,  son.  You 
think  about  the  way  I  do.  You  work  hard 
—very  hard.  But  you've  had  more  advan- 
tages than  I  had.  And  you're  a  better  man 
in  every  way.  You'll  go  farther. 

"Just  remember  this,  my  boy— you're  a 
free  agent.  Your  future  is  under  your  hat. 
You  have  seen  what  our  American  way 
of  doing  things  has  meant  to  you  and  me 
and  millions  of  others,  in  opportunity, 
progress  and  happiness.  That's  what  you're 
really  fighting  for,  son.  You  put  the  heat  on, 
over  there— and  I'll  put  it  on  over  here." 
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MEM  WANTED 


to  sell  fine 
MADE-TO-MEASURE 
CLOTH  ES 

Full  Time  or  Part  Time.  It's  pleasant  work — 
calling  on  men  at  their  homes  or  places  of 
business  and  offering  them  a  fine  selection 
of  clothes  made  to  their  measure  at  prices 
that  actually  save  them  money!  Whether 
you  devote  all  your  time  to  the  tailoring 
business  or  whether  you  do  it  in  your 
spare  time,  you  can  make  good  money. 
Good  quick  profits.  Every  sale  you  make 
nets  you  from  $4.25  to  $9.25  immediately. 
And,  if  you  are  a  good  producer,  our 
'  Extra  Profits  plan"  makes  it  possible  for 
you  to  earn  even  more.  Yet,  because 
Strand  Clothes  are  sold  by  you,  direct 
from  the  maker  to  the  wearer,  the  prices 
are  surprisingly  low. 

Do  your  friend*  a  favor.  It's  not  a  question 
of  "  asking  favors"  when  you  sell  Strand 
Clothes — you  really  do  a  favor  for  your 
friends  when  you  show  them  how  they  can 
buy  fine  lOO^o  all-wool,  made-to-measure 
clothes  at  prices  that  are  even  less  than 
those  of  many  "ready-mades." 

Guaranteed  Satisfaction.  Every  sale  you  make 
is  backed  by  a  written  guarantee  of  "satisfac- 
tion or  money  back."  We  couldn't  possibly  make 
that  offer  unless  we  were  successful  in  pleasing 
the  men  who  buy  Strand  made-to-measure 
clothes.  And  pleased  customers  mean  "repeat 
business"  for  you. 

Complete  outfit  free.  We'll  furnish  you  every, 
thing  you  need  to  start  business — including 
large  samples  of  hundreds  of  all-wool  fabrics 
and  a  fine  looking  leatherette  selling  kit.  We 
instruct  you  exactly  how  to  take  correct  meas- 
urements— we  even  give  you  free  advertising 
material.  Yes.  sir,  we'll  start  you  in  business 
without  a  penny's  cost  to  you.  Just  write  us 
that  you  saw  the  ad  in  the  Legion  Magazine, 
and  we'll  do  the  rest. 

STRAND 


TAILORING  CO.JNC. 


2501  to  2511  EAST  EAGER  STREET 
BALTIMORE-3,  MARYLAND 
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(Continued  from  page  s) 
Army,  and  the  fifth  is  thought  to  have 
died  in  a  prisoner-of-war  camp  in  the 
South.  The  entire  story  is  told  in  Dr. 
Barton's  A  Beautiful  Blunder.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  remember  that  in  the  war 
we  are  now  waging  five  brothers,  mem- 
bers of  the  Sullivan  family  of  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  died  in  action  when  the  Juneau 
was  sunk  by  the  Japanese  in  the  Battle 
of  Guadalcanal,  November  13-15,  1942. 

WE  ARE  happy  to  welcome  to  our 
columns  These  Are  the  Women 
Marines,  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ruth 
Cheney  Streeter,  who  is  in  command  of 
that  valuable  group  of  Gyrenes.  Colonel 
Streeter  is  a  member  of  the  Auxiliary 
Unit  of  William  H.  Cheney  Post  of  the 
Legion  in  Peterboro,  New  Hampshire. 
The  Post's  name  honors  the  memory  of 
a  younger  brother  of  Colonel  Streeter, 
Lieutenant  William  H.  Cheney,  who  was 
killed  in  an  aerial  collision  over  Foggia, 
Italy,  in  World  War  One. 

CHARLES  A.  GILLESPIE,  of  Cuneo 
Post  of  Chicago,  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing poem,  The  Trench  to  Strikers, 
written  in  191 7  by  Lieutenant  Martin 
Fitzgerald  of  a  machine  gun  company 
in  the  British  Army  while  he  was  in  a 
hospital  recovering  from  wounds.  Legion- 
naire Gillespie  clipped  the  poem  from 
the  Medical  Corps  Bulletin  of  District 
2,  Toronto,  Ontario,  thinking  it  par- 
ticularly appropriate  in  these  days,  a 
sentiment  with  which  we  heartily  agree. 

'Ere  am  I  sweating  my  bloomin'  soul 

out 

All  for  a  moldy  bob  a  day.  A  bob 
A  day,  aye,  a  bob  a  day  and  night  as 
well ; 

No  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  for  poor  me. 
With  a  'arf  'oliday  thrown  in  as  well: 
Not  an  hour  in  the  bloomin'  twenty-four 
Can  I  call  my  soul  my  own.  Sentry-go 
And  fatigue,  fatigue  and  sentry-go,  till 
You  prop  your  eyelids  with  matches  to 
keep 

Them  from  shutting  riglit  down,  or  for 
a  change 

You  sweat  up  and  down  a  muddy  bloody 
Trench  with  a  few  ton  weight  on  your 

aching  back. 
Mud  to  the  middle,  pulling  one  foot  out 
And  then  the  other,  feeling  like  a  dam' 

fly 

Stuck  in  the  bloomin'  fly  paper.  Strike, 
you  say! 

Not  bloody  likely!   The  rations  and 
"ammo" 

Must  get  up  the  dam'  line  to  feed  our- 
selves 

And  our  friend  Fritz,  if  I  drop  dead  in 

my 

Muddy  bloody  tracks.  Then  for  variety 
You  shin  over  the  bloomin'  top,  yer  'eart 
In  yer  mouth  and  'ate  in  yer  'eart  over 


That  devil's  spit,  No  Man's  Land,  t(v 

pay  our 

Afternoon  tea  call  to  old  Fritz,  or  else 
We're  busy  welcoming  visitors  that 
Come  without  asking,  with  machine  gun, 
Rifle,  bayonet,  and  bomb.  What  a  life 
All  for  a  blinking,  moldy  bob  a  day! 

Mates  of  mine,  who  make  the  "iron 
ration" 

For  old  Fritz,  you  are  'ome  in  old  Blighty 
With  women  and  beer  and  baccy  galore. 
They  say  you  strike,  well,  may  Gawd 

strike  them 
What  told  you  to!  What,  mate,  would 

you  stab 

Yer  old  pal  in  the  back,  and  join  'ands 
With  old  Fritz  against  me,  me,  yer  old 
pal. 

Me,  who  gives  my  life  and  strength  and 
blood 

To  keep  you~  the  gals,  and  kiddies  safe 
at  'ome? 

Strike  me  pink!  you  can't  do  it,  not  on 
yer  life! 

For  Gawd's  sake,  play  the  game,  don't 

fail  us  now 
When  we've  gripped  tight  with  the  devil 

and  strain 

Every  nerve  for  the  strangle-'old,  to 
crush  him 

Once  and  for  all;  don't  stab  me  in  the 
back 

And  help  him  free  again.  You  can't,  by 
the  blood 

Of  those  mates  of  ours  who've  paid  the 
price, 

Who  have  gone  west.  They'll  curse  you 

from  'eaven 
And  'ell  as  I  shall  curse  you  from  this 

bloody 
Battered  line. 

Carry  on,  pals  of  mine! 
If  there  is  a  grievance — wait,  'old  your 

'and. 

Beware  of  'ot  air  and  the  German  gold 
behind  it; 

Death  makes  our  vision  clearer  over  'ere 
And  when  this  bloody  war  is  over  I'll 
come. 

And  side  by  side  we'll  stand  and  see 
fair  play 

And  clean  up  old,  long-standing  debts, 
But  now,  for  Gawd's  sake,  mates,  don't 
fail  me. 

Carry  on!  Carry  on! 

The  Editors 
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You  owe 


it  to  your  Uncle  Sam! 


He  needs  manpower — every  available  person.  A  hearing  deficiency 
may  keep  you  out  of  the  armed  forces. . .  but  you  can  do  your  fight- 
ing on  the  home  front .  .  .  in  war  materiel  plants.  A  good  hearing 
aid  enables  you  to  go  all  out  in  the  war  effort.  The  movement  is 
growing.  In  our  plant  today  are  workers  wearing  hearing  aids 
and  contributing  as  competently  as  if  their  hearing  were  normaL 


The  New  Zenith  RADIONIC 

HEARING  AID 


»40 


00  READY  TO 
  WEAR 


Complete — with  Radionic  Tubes — 
Crystal  Microphone  and  Batteries 
.  .  .  Liberal  Guarantee 


Zenith  has  buih  the  best  that  modern 
knowledge  and  radionic  engineering 
make  possible  into  this  $40.00  hear- 
ing aid.  It  has  no  other  models  . . .  one 
model  .  .  .  one  price  .  .  .  one  quality. 


You  owe  it  to  your  friends! 

They  want  to  enjoy  your  company  as  much  as  you  do  theirs. 
Your  hearing  aid  means  as  much  to  them  as  it  does  to  you. 

Are  you  really  doing  your  part? 

That  question  only  you  can  answer.  Think! 


it      it      it      it  it 


it 
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Report  on  a  Revolution 


Zenith  recently  started  a  revolution 
— to  reduce  the  cost  of  hearing.  After 
years  of  research  and  preparation, 
the  Zenith  Radionic  Hearing  Aid  is 
now  offered  to  the  public. 

The  price — $40 — (about  one-quar- 
ter that  of  other  good  vacuum  tube 
instruments).  Complete — ready  to 
wear — with  miniature  radio  tubes, 
crystal  microphone  and  batteries — 
liberally  guaranteed. 

Inquiries  from  everywhere  have 
flooded  the  mails — telephone  calls 
— telegrams. 

A  sales  volume — unheard-of  in 
this  field — is  gaining  daily  momen- 
tum— and  is  a  demand  created  by 


self-evident  merit  of  the  instrument 
itself.  Today  our  problem  becomes 
one  of  production  and  distribution 
— to  as  quickly  as  possible  make  the 
Zenith  Radionic  Hearing  Aid  avail- 
able in  all  localities. 

We  are  doing  our  best  to  furnish 
additional  manpower  for  Uncle  Sam 's 
production  forces.  And — in  the  do- 
ing— we  are  experiencing  that  rare 
satisfaction  born  of  directly  contrib- 
uting to  the  welfare  of  individuals. 

THE  ZENITH  HEARING  AID  WILL  BE 
AVAILABLE  THROUGH  REPUTABLE 
OPTICAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  FRAN- 
CHISED  BY  ZENITH.  (NO  HOME 
CALLS  OR  SOLICITATIONS) 
Write  us  for  address  of  outlet  nearest  to  you. 


it      it      it  ir 


There  are  cases  in  which  deficient  hear- 
ing is  caused  by  a  progressive  disease 
and  any  hearing  aid  may  do  harm  by 
giving  a  false  sense  of  security.  There- 
fore, we  recommend  that  you  consult 
your  otologist  or  ear  doctor  to  make 
sure  that  your  hearing  deficiency  is  the 
type  that  can  be  benefited  by  the  use  of 
a  hearing  aid. 


TO  PHYSICIANS: 
A  detailed  scientific  description 
will  be  sent  upon  request.  Further 
technical  details  will  appear  in 
medical  journals. 


ADDRESS  DEPT.  AL-4„  HEARING  AID  DIVISION 

ZENITH    RADIO  CORPORATION 

CHICAGO  39,  ILLINOIS 
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This  is  your  old  man  talking. 

We've  got  big  plans  for  you,  son.  Nothing's  going  to 
stop  you  from  being  a  big  man  in  life  .  .  .  not  if  I  can  help  it. 

Oh,  you'll  get  a  few  bumps  along  the  way — everyone  does 
— a  black  eye  from  some  husky  playmate,  a  reprimand  now 
and  then  for  the  way  you  scuff  your  shoes.  But  if  lots  of 
love,  a  happy  home,  and  a  good  education  can  develop  a 
fine  boy  into  a  healthy,  well-adjusted  man  who's  going 
places  .  .  .  then,  little  man,  that's  your  future. 

Just  to  be  sure  that  nothing  prevents  your  getting  this 
good  start  in  life,  today  I've  taken  enough  life  insurance 
to  protect  you  and  your  mother  in  case  anything  happens 


to  me.  Now  I  know  you'll  both  be  taken  care  of.  You 
see  what  I  mean?  .  .  .  I'm  taking  no  chances  on  your  future. 

It  is  a  prime  purpose  of  The  Prudential  to  provide  protec- 
tion such  as  this  father  wants  for  his  son — such  as  you 
want  for  your  loved  ones  in  rime  of  emergency.  Not  only 
does  Prudential  Life  Insurance  provide  a  safe  future  .  .  . 
it  also  provides  it  at  low  cost.  For  68  years  there  has  been 
no  safer  way  of  protecting  your  family. 

Buy  War  Savings  Stamps  from  your  Prudential  Agent 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE     COMPANY     OF  AMERICA 

A  mutual  life  insurance  company 

HOME    office:     NEWARK,    NEW  JERSBV 


THE    FUTURE    BELONGS    TO    THOSE    WHO    PREPARE    FOR  IT 
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North  of  Us,  South  of  Us 

OOD  NEIGHBORS 

BY  WARREN  H.  ATHERTON 

jXativiud  Commander,  The  American  Legion 

Good  neighbors  are  a  blessing. 
Bad  neighbors  are  a  curse. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  been  blessed.  We  have  neigh- 
bors to  the  North  and  South  who  are  an  asset  to  our  neighbor- 
hood. 

Canada  and  nineteen  of  the  twenty  American  RepubHcs  to 
the  South  of  us  are  aHgned  with  us  against  the  Axis. 

Most  of  these  neighbors  stood  up  to  be  counted  on  our  side 
when  German  raiders  were  roaming  the  Atlantic  and  the  Japs 
were  loose  in  the  Pacific:  this  expression  of  friendship  has  cost 
Brazil,  Panama  and  Mexico  the  loss  of  ships  and  lives;  this 
willingness  to  stand  with  us  cost  South  America  a  bombard- 
ment. 

The  products  of  the  arsenal  of  democracy  are  beginning  to 
turn  the  tide  of  battle.  We  alone  are  making  more  planes  and 
ships  and  armament  than  all  the  Axis  put  together.  We  could 
not  do  this  without  the  oil,  aluminum,  tin,  rubber,  magne- 
sium, tungsten  and  other  vital  raw  materials  which  our  neigh- 
bors are  furnishing  us. 

After  the  war  is  over  more  business  with  our  neighbors  will 
help  provide  jobs  for  returning  soldiers. 

We  shall  continue  to  need  their  raw  materials.  They  will 
want  our  finished  materials. 

Developing  sources  of  raw  materials  which  South  and  Cen- 
tral America  have  in  abundance,  and  improving  the  channels 
of  trade  will  make  this  hemisphere  self-sufficient  should  we 
ever  again  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Without  the  obligation  of  a  super-state,  without  coercion, 
and  in  the  best  spirit  of  neighborliness,  the  other  American 
Republics  have  stood  by  us  in  our  time  of  need.  We  should 
appreciate  that  kind  of  friendship  and  do  the  things  which 
will  perpetuate  it. 

Exchange  of  students,  mutual  study  of  one  another's  lan- 
guage, completion  of  the  inter-American  highway,  frequent 
conventions  of  the  American  nations  and  increased  trade  re- 
lations will  bind  us  together  in  a  firm  and  lasting  friendship. 

Forevermore  let's  drop  the  word  "foreign"  from  our  Latin- 
American  Foreign  Relations  and  be  "relations!"  Let's  drop, 
too,  the  word  "policy"  from  our  Good  Neighbor  Policy  and 
be,  in  fact,  good  neighbors. 
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A  NEW  RESOURCE 
HAS  BEEN  DEVELOPED 


XHE  WEALTH  of  America  has  been 
wrought  from  her  natural  resources 
of  fertile  lands,  wide  forests  and 
rich  mineral  deposits  by  the  brains 
and  muscles  of  her  people. 

But  another  resource  is  now 
available.  A  new  source  of  wealth 
and  well-being  has  been  develop- 
ing gradually  and  almost  unnoticed 
which  is  tremendously  important 
today  and  of  still  greater  impor- 
tance for  tomorrow. 

This  new  resource  is  the  research 
laboratory. 

Today,  in  hundreds  of  industrial 
and  college  laboratories,  trained 
minds  are  expanding  the  world's 
knowledge,  and  applying  the  results 
of  research  to  industry  and  to  war. 

In  the  Bell  System,  research  has 
always  been  a  fundamental  activity. 


The  telephone  was  invented  in  a 
research  laboratory.  And  for  years 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  has 
been  the  largest  industrial  labora- 
tory in  the  world. 

Underlying  modem  research  is 
the  realization  of  vast  latent  values 
in  nature.  Although  the  lone  genius 
does  from  time  to  time  bring  to 
light  some  part  of  these  hidden 
values,  only  organized  scientific 
research  can  assure  the  thorough 
exploration  that  will  render  the  full 
measure  of  use  for  human  welfare. 

Research  means  imagining  and 
experimenting.  It  means  the  search- 
ing out  and  bringing  together  of 
facts.  It  means  clear  statements 
of  problems,  precise  measurements 
and  keen  analysis.  It  means  tena- 
cious following  along  unexpected 
paths. 


These  are  the  procedures  of 
research.  Its  consummation  is  the 
grasping  by  subtle  minds  of  rela- 
tionships in  nature  no  one  has 
previously  known.  And  on  the  basis 
of  the  broader  knowledge  so  es- 
tablished are  built  new  materials, 
new  methods  and  new  structures 
to  serve  the  people  of  America. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
has  now  concentrated  its  efforts  on 
communication  systems  and  equip- 
ment for  the  armed  forces.  When 
the  war  is  over  its  researches 
in  communication  will  again  be 
applied  to  an  ever-improving 
telephone  service  in  America. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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★  ★  ★  ★ 

You  recall  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  told  him,  "You 
are  magnificent!"  when  Pershing 
asked  for  war  duties  right  after 
Pearl  Harbor.  Chief  of  Staff 
Marshall,  a  devoted  friend,  sees 
him  frequently,  and  keeps  him 
fully  informed.  Here's  how  on 
the  1944  Pershing 


W 


HEN,  on  December  lo, 
1 94 1,  President  Roosevelt 
replied  to  General  John  J. 
Pershing's  proffer  of  his 
services  to  the  nation's  all-out  war  pro- 
gram with:  "You  are  magnificent!  .  .  . 
Under  a  wise  law,  you  have  never  been 
placed  on  the  retired  list.  .  .  .  You  are 
very  much  on  the  active  list,  and  your 
services  will  be  of  great  value,"  he 
fanned  into  renewed  vigor  the  fiery  spirit 
of  the  former  commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Forces  and  set  an  old 
heart  beating  with  a  revived  fervor. 

We  encountered  that  fiery  spirit — ^Na- 
tional Commander  Warren  Atherton,  T. 
0.  Kraabel,  national  director  of  the 
Legion's  National  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mittee and  I,  two  years  later  when  upon 
one  of  those  rare  occasions  he  issued  a 
biting  denunciation  of  an  article  in  the 
December  issue  of  Vogue  magazine  in 
which  author  Philip  Wylie  termed  the 
191 7-18  expedition  into  France  a  "lark." 

"It's  a  damned  lie!"  the  General  ex- 
claimed as  his  steel-gray  eyes  glared  into 
the  set  features  of  the  Legion's  leader 
to  whom  he  had  addressed  the  stinging 
rebuke. 

"Warren,"  he  continued,  punctuating 
his  picked  words  with  a  variegated  as- 
sortment of  profanity  which,  when 
spoken  by  the  venerable  General  of  the 
Armies  of  the  United  States  does  not 
carry  the  aspect  of  vulgarity,  "that  fel- 
low has  never  been  in  the  Army,  and  he 
must  have  got  his  information  out  of  the 
warm  Florida  sunshine  in  which,  I  am 
told,  he  is  basking." 

"He  could  not  have  referred  to  the 
expedition  of  1917  as  a  lark,"  Pershing 
continued,  snapping  his  fingers  upon  the 
page  containing  the  allusion,  "if  he  had 
been  one  of  my  boys  who  fought  in  the 
Argonne,  Belleau  Wood  or  Soissons.  He 
has  no  basis  whatever  upon  which  to 
make  such  a  statement." 

Here  the  top-ranking  officer  of  the 
United  States  Army  let  the  Wylie  mat- 
ter stand,  and  turned  to  question  Rraa- 


T.  O.  Kraabel,  Director  of  Rehabilitation,  and  National 
Comnriander  Atherton  look  on  as  Legionnaire  Ellis  of  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun  interviews  the  General  of  the  Armies 


bel  about  the  rehabilitation  program 
which  the  Legion  is  pushing  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Contrary  to  common  belief.  General 
Pershing  is  not  in  retirement.  "I've  got 
too  much  to  do  to  think  of  retiring,"  he 
says  with  emphasis.  In  fact,  since  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II  he  has  been 
more  active  than  in  many  years,  and 
despite  an  illness  which,  in  1938,  nearly 
took  his  life,  he  is  in  excellent  health. 

As  one  of  the  highest  paid  Govern- 
ment employes,  Pershing  receives  $13,- 
500  a  year  for  his  army  job.  For  his 
work  on  the  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission and  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Goethals  Memorial  Commission  he  re- 
ceives no  salary. 

Pershing  is  not  a  bed-ridden  invalid. 
He  bristles  with  anger  when  told  that 
someone  thought  him  stricken  and  in- 
active. The  walls  of  his  apartment  at 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  where  he 


goes  periodically  for  a  physical  checkup, 
are  lined  with  maps  and  charts  pertain- 
ing to  the  present  war,  and  his  desk  is 
piled  high  with  communications  and 
documents — evidence  of  his  activity. 

Take  an  ordinary  Pershing  day,  for 
instance.  He  rises  at  about  seven.  His 
ever-present  orderly,  Sergeant  Frank 
Dumick,  sees  to  it  that  the  straight-edge 
razor — the  same  razor  that  he  has  car- 
ried with  him  since  border  days — is 
properly  honed  and  that  the  bath  is 
ready  for  what  the  General  calls  his 
"quick  dip."  Pershing  shaves  himself. 

Breakfast  is  brought  into  his  apart- 
ment at  eight,  and  it  can  be  told  with 
emphasis  that  no  dietitian  has  ever  been 
able  to  dictate  or  suggest  the  kind  or 
quantity  of  food  for  General  Pershing. 
He  eats  what  he  wants  to  eat.  and  when 
he  wants  to  eat.  His  breakfast  usually 
consists  of  fruit  juice,  crisp  bacon,  a 
(Continued  on  page  j/) 
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In  1918  it  was  Prussian  junkerism.  Today  it's  the  master-race  theory, 
with  every  heinle  an  officer  and  the  rest  of  the  world  on  permanent  K.  P. 


Twen+y-nine  days  after  the  1918 
Armistice  the  German  capital 
deliriously  welcomed  its  troops 
returning  from  the  Western 
Front.  They  had  been  soundly 
whipped,  but  watching  the  pro- 
cession you  would  never  have 
guessed  it.  On  the  next  four 
afternoons  this  amazing  spec- 
tacle was  repeated 

WHEN  there  is  a  big  parade 
of  troops  in  Berlin  the  nat- 
ural route  is  from  the  west, 
through  the  suburban  area 
of  Charlottenburg,  along  the  broad  cen- 


1918 

By  EDWARD  M.  THIERRY 


Cartoon  by  JOHN  CASSEL 

tral  avenue  of  the  great  park  called 
Tiergarten,  then  under  the  arch  of 
Brandenburger  Gate  into  the  short  but 
expansive  boulevard  Unter  den  Linden. 

Just  inside  the  Gate  is  the  square 
called  Pariserplatz,  a  natural  setting  for 
a  reviewing  stand.  Often  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  ceremonial  pomp,  starring  em- 
perors, presidents,  a  dictator — and  Ger- 
man troops. 

This  is  the  gateway  to  Berlin^.  The 
parade  route  accommodates  millions  of 
sightseers;  it  provides  a  stage  for  great 
flourish  and  fanfare.  Despite  the  devas- 
tation of  bombing,  it  is  the  heart  of 
Berlin. 

This  is  the  natural  route  for  the  troops 
of  the  United  Nations  when  they  march 
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M  Unacceptable  Peace  ★  BY  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 


Historically— yes,  even  notoriously— we  are  a  good-na- 
tured people.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  like 
to  manage  both  their  private  and  their  public  affairs  in  a 
manner  "agreeable  to  all  concerned!'  We  have  found  by  ex- 
perience that  the  soundest  business  deals  are  those  based 
upon  mutual  satisfaction.  In  our  political  contests  as  well 
as  in  our  sporting  events  we've  always  said,  "Let  the  best 
man  win"  and  have  abided  by  the  result.  Upon  the  de- 
feated we  urge"  the  encouraging  motto  of  the  Salvation 
Army:  "A  man  may  be  down  but  he's  never  out!'  In  war 
we  have  always  fought  to  win;  but,  having  won,  we  are 
quick  to  help  the  prostrate  foe  to  his  feet  and  let  bygones 
be  bygones.  Believing  in  justice,  we  very  widely  hold  mere 
revenge  to  be  an  immature  or  medieval  exercise  of  bile  and 
a  waste  of  energy. 

We  are  this  sort  of  people,  The  American  Legion  vet- 
erans and  all  the  rest  of  us;  for  happily  in  this  country 
there  has  never  been  a  military  caste;  our  soldiers  are  we 
and  we  are  our  soldiers.  Being  as  we  are,  constitutionally 
good-humored,  readily  forgetful  of  injuries  and  easy  on 
opponents  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  get  the  better  of  them, 
shall  we  be  able  to  do  our  part  toward  making  a  peace  with 
Germany  that  will  stick?  The  last  peace  didn't,  mainly  be- 
cause we  didn't  know  what  we'd  been  up  against.  We  were 
like  a  man  who  gets  into  a  fight  with  a  total  stranger, 
knocks  him  out  temporarily;  then  lightheartedly  rambles 

into  Berlin  after  Germany's  uncondi- 
tional surrender  in  World  War  II — a 
march  that  is  an  absolute  must  if  the 
whole  German  people,  including  the 
Nazi  overlords,  the  Prussian  Junkers 
and  the  military  caste,  impressed  only 
by  might,  are  to  understand  who  has  won 
the  war. 

Unfortunately  there  was  no  uncondi- 
tional surrender  by  Germany  at  the  end 
of  World  War  I,  and  Berlin  saw  no  big 
parade  by  the  troops  of  the  Allies.  That 
symbol  of  conquering  might  and  power 
was  missing,  a  symbol  that  Germans  al- 
ways have  understood.  Alone,  such  a 
display  of  power  could  not  have  pre- 
vented another  war,  but  it  would  have 
been  a  deterrent  of  enormous  value. 

Instead,  Berlin  then  saw  its  own  big 
parade  of  German  troops — actually  an 
amazing  series  of  parades — sadly  under- 
publicized  abroad  and  woefully  under- 
rated as  prophetic  bootsteps  toward  a 
future  war. 

T'^HERE  was  just  enough  rain  in  Ber- 
lin  that  Tuesday  morning  to  make 
the  streets  sloppy.  Such  a  shame,  thought 
the  early-coming  crowds;  for  Unter  den 
Linden  and  the  Tiergarten  Chaussee  had 
been  scrubbed  immaculately  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  great  homecoming  parade  of 
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away  in  the  dark  while  the  stranger  goes  home  for  a  knife. 

Can  we  be  sure  that  we  won't  do  that  again?  We  won't 
do  it  again  if  the  decision  is  ^eft  to  those  millions  of  us 
who  have  comprehended  the  fact  that  twice  in  our  lifetime 
Germany  has  saturated  the  world  with  ghastly  suffering. 

Comprehension  of  this  horrible  fact  means  more  than 
just  knowing  it.  Those  who  comprehend  it  realize  that  all 
this  concentration  of  hatred  upon  Hitler  is  natural  and 
warranted  but  may  be  dangerously  misleading.  If  a  mur- 
derer-for-profit  kills  and  gets  off  with  a  light  sentence  on 
the  ground  that  the  boss  of  his  gang  ordered  him  to  kill, 
and  then,  after  his  release,  if  he  murders  again  under  the 
orders  of  a  new  boss  we'll  not  display  acute  intelligence  if 
we  conclude  that  there's  nothing  much  wrong  with  this 
murderer  except  the  evil  character  of  his  second  boss. 

Yes,  of  course,  there  are  good  Germans  in  Germany;  but 
we  can't  risk  the  destruction  of  all  civilized  existence  for 
the  sake  of  a  minority  so  impotent.  The  Germany  we  deal 
with  is  the  war-tribe — that  is  to  say,  the  killers.  When  we 
have  forcibly  stopped  a  killer,  thus  deepening  his  hatred  of 
us,  do  we  ask  him  on  what  terms  he'll  be  willing  to  change 
his  habits  and  permanently  give  up  killing?  It  would  seem 
wiser  to  see  that  he  never  gets  another  chance. 

To  the  killer  this  wouldn't  be  at  all  acceptable. 

Neither  should  we  dare  make  a  peace  acceptable  to 
Germany. 


the  sad  remainder  of  the  German  Army. 

Soldiers  were  on  tiptoe,  in  their  camps 
outside  Berlin  and  on  the  march  to  par- 
ade stations  in  the  suburbs  all  the  way 
from  Potsdam  to  Charlottenburg.  They 
grumbled  about  the  rain;  for  they  had 


spent  days  brightening  their  appearance, 
and  now  boots  and  equipment  had  to  be 
re-shined.  But  they  really  didn't  mind, 
for  this  was  a  great  day,  their  day  for 
acclaim.  And  more  great  days  were 
(^Continued  on  page  44) 


Along  the  Unter  den  Linden  and  through  the  Brandenburger  Gate  the 
soldiers  swung  along,  the  crowds  singing  lustily  "Deutschland  iiber  Alles" 


II 


The  Guard 
Fights  Back 

By  CLARY  THOMPSON 


"One  thing  the  sailors  can  never  undersfand — why, 
in  an  air  raid,  those  who  do  the  shooting  get  only 
the  regular  pay,  while  the  merchantmen,  if  they 
like,  can  go  below  in  comparative  safety  and  yet 
draw  a  $125  bonus  for  having  endured  the  raid" 


all  officers,  lost  their  lives  when  the 
cargo  ship  sank  in  one  minute  after 
two  torpedoes  struck  her  forward  and 
amidships  on  the  port  side. 

A  surviving  merchant  crew  member 
was  speaking  of  the  gunnery  officer: 

"I  don't  know  how  he  could  be  so 
calm.  In  the  light  of  salt  water  flares 
that  lit  up  the  stern  of  the  sinking  ship, 
men  in  the  water  could  see  that  one  of 
his  arms  had  been  blown  off  at  the 
shoulder.  I  can't  remember  which  one, 
it  was  all  so  quick.  He  rushed  three  men 
to  the  stern  and  made  them  leap  clear 
of  the  ship,  then  he  went  back  for  more. 
We  couldn't  hear  what  he  said,  but  he 
was  urging  them  to  leap  off  her.  He 
must  have  been  in  great  pain,  too.  But 
he  did  not  leap.  He  went  down  with 
some  of  his  gunners." 

These  two  instances  in  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  thousands  of  naval  officers  and 
men  who  have  been  riding  and  protect- 
ing the  ships  that  have  made  victories 


THE  two  enemy  raiders  hove  in 
sight  of  the  armed  United  States 
merchantman  a  little  after  noon, 
and  engaged  it  immediately. 
The  naval  gunnery  officer  of  the  cargo 
ship  came  out  on  deck  just  as  the 
first  shell  exploded.  Shrapnel  struck  him 
in  the  stomach  and  he  was  seriously 
wounded,  but  continued  to  his  post  on 
the  ship's  largest  gun. 

The  raiders  drew  closer  with  guns 
ablaze  and  true  aim. 

In  spite  of  his  wounds  the  officer  took 
charge  of  the  merchantman's  gun,  di- 
rected the  men,  and  manned  the  weapon 
himself.  At  point-blank  range  he  trained 
it  on  the  smaller  and  more  heavily 
armed  of  the  raiders,  and  opened  up. 

Roaring  defiance  as  if  it  itself  were 
feeling  the  hurt  of  the  enemy's  shells, 
the  gun  poured  thirty-five  shells  in  rapid 
succession  into  the  raider,  along  the 
water  line. 

By  the  same  token  the  merchant  ship 
was  suffering.  She  was  battered  from 
stem  to  stern;  her  main  boiler  was  hit, 
and  she  was  making  only  one  knot ; 
shells  tore  down  the  radio  mast  and 


The  commanding  officer  of  the 
armed  guard  has  a  greater  re- 
sponsibility than  anyone  of  his 
rank  in  any  other  fighting  service 


destroyed  the  aerial;  the  main  deck- 
house was  set  on  fire,  and  the  engine 
room  was  sprayed  by  shrapnel  and  in- 
cendiary shells. 

She  was  flooding  from  numerous  hits 
below  the  water  line,  but  still  the  officer 
and  his  crew  held  grimly  on,  blasting 
away. 

The  Navy  Department  says, 
"...  Because  of  his  great  personal 
valor  and  gallant  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
he  (the  gunnery  officer)  was  able  to 
maintain  a  determined  and  heroic  de- 
fense of  his  ship  until  forced  by  a  mag- 
azine explosion  to  cease  his  fire." 

Before  she  plunged  stern  first, 
wrecked  and  blazing  into  the  sea,  the 
merchantman's  guns  had  inflicted  seri- 
ous damage  on  both  enemy  raiders  and 
caused  the  probable  destruction  of  one 
of  them. 

When  last  seen  the  officer,  Lt.  (j.g.) 
Kenneth  M.  Willett,  of  Sacramento, 
California,  was  down  on  deck  helping 
throw  life  rafts  over  the  side.  He  was 
listed  as  "missing,"  and  has  been 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross  posthumously 
for  extraordinary  heroism  and  coura- 
geous devotion  to  duty. 

At  about  the  same  time  a  group  of 
survivors  arrived  at  the  Port  of  New 
York.  Their  ship  was  sunk  at  what  used 
to  be  called  "Torpedo  Junction"  in  the 
Caribbean.  Thirty-nine  men  including 


lustrated  by  JOHN  F.  GOULD 


possible  in  North  Africa,  Guadalcanal, 
Sicily,  Russia,  Italy  are  not  extraordi- 
narily rare. 

The  U.  S.  Navy  Armed  Guard  Serv- 
ice, like  practically  all  the  services,  has 
come  a  long  way  since  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1942.  At  that  time,  in  a 
desperate  effort  to  keep  our  shipping 
on  the  move,  hundreds  of  men  and  of- 
ficers with  only  three  or  four  weeks  of 
training  in  the  ways  of  guns  and  subs 
and  seas  were  ordered  on  to  vessels  only 
pitiably  equipped  for  defense. 

Due  partly  to  this  lack  of  experience 
and  poor  armament,  but  due  also  to 
the  fact  that  the  convoy  system  had 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


Though  wounded,  he  directed  the  firing  of  the  gun,  which 
poured  shell  after  shell  into  the  raider,  along  the  water  line 


JAP    bullets   burned    through  the 
jungle  haze,  sometimes  slapping 
the  life  from  a  tense,  worn  body. 
The  former  sturdy  ranks  of  Com- 
pany "F"  were  dwindling  to  the  danger 
point. 

Bloody,  exhausted,  hungry  and  out- 
flanked within  the  Jap  perimeter  of  de- 
fenses by  a  couple  of  machine  guns,  the 
Yanks  were  struggling  with  the  law  of 
the  jungle — "survival  of  the  fittest." 

"I  don't  mind  telling  you  cookies  that 
unless  those  bandits  are  smoked  out  of 
that  hole,  we  ain't  gonna  get  places. 
Someone's  gotta  snake  it  over  there  and 
blast  'em  out." 

Sarge  was  that  way.  Right  to  the 
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point.  No  rah-rah  stuff.  There  was  a  job 
to  do  and  somebody  had  to  go  to  bat. 
He  didn't  ask,  "Any  volunteers?"  or 
"Somebody  feel  in  the  mood?" 

He  said  his  piece  and  waited  for  the 
self-appointed  self  exterminator  to  an- 
nounce himself. 

Without  taking  a  second  reading  Cor- 
poral Joseph  E.  Blanchard,  who  just 
sixteen  months  ago  was  dishing  out 
chocolate  sodas  in  Jersey  City,  blurted 
out,  "Okay  sarge,  that's  for  me." 

Just  like  that.  A  couple  of  words  and 
Joe  found  himself  a  volunteer.  What 
was  it  some  hard-bitten  dogface  once 
told  him?  Oh,  yea — in  the  Army  Never 
volunteer  for  anything.  Only  recruits 


volunteer — and  usually  get  into  trouble. 

So,  here  he  was,  Joe  the  recruit.  A 
volunteer.  And  he'd  be  plenty  lucky  if 
he  didn't  get  his  head  shot  off. 

About  150  yards  of  crawling  through 
messy,  humid,  vermin-infested  jungle 
lay  ahead  of  Joe,  every  inch  of  which 
had  to  be  sweated  out  a  fraction  at  a 
time.  One  careless  move  would  bring 
instant  death. 

When  he  got  about  half  way  some- 
thing happened  to  Joe.  He  was  sure  the 
Nips  could  hear  his  heart  thumping  on 
the  ground.  It  sounded  like  a  newly 
{Continued  on  page  50) 
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In  February,  1943  the  Axis  forces  were  in  retreat  everywhere,  but  you 
would  never  guess  it  from  the  propaganda  beamed  to  us  and  other  foreign 
nations.  Here's  a  day-by-day  rebroadcast  of  the  fodder  they  handed 
out,  as  recorded  by  Columbia  Broadcasting  System's  Listening  Post 


Feb.  I — From  Berlin,  beamed  at  Eng- 
land. 

If  Britain  is  spreading  rumors  that 
Germany  desires  peace,  the  wish  is 
father  to  the  thought.  The  German  peo- 
ple have  no  interest  in  peace.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  devoting  the  whole 
of  their  energy  to  a  total  war  which  will 
end  in  their  total  victory.  The  war  will 
not  be  ended  by  negotiation.  It  will  find 
its  issue  in  the  complete  triumph  of 
Germany  and  her  allies. 

Feb.  2 — From  Tokyo,  beamed  at  North 
America. 

The  Axis  nations  are  the  nations 
God  has  joined  together  to  do  his  will, 
and  no  power  in  heaven  or  on  earth  can 
tear  them  apart  or  bring  them  into  the 
dusk  of  defeat. 

Feb.  J — From  Berlin,  beamed  at  Eng- 
land. 

Nobody  should  know  better  than 
Mr.  Churchill  that  the  British  forces 
have  been  swept  out  of  the  continent 
and  that  they  are  unable  to  set  foot  on 
European  soil.  Meanwhile  the  enemy 
tonnage  losses  are  such  not  only  as  to 
threaten  Britain  with  starvation  but  to 
exert  a  paralyzing  influence  upon  the 
whole  of  her  strategy. 

Feb.  4 — Fro7n  Berlin,  beamed  at  North 
America. 

Europe  owes  much  to  this  war. 
What  peace  could  never  have  achieved, 
this  war  has  achieved.  It  has  taken  mil- 
lions of  Germans  to  Belgium,  France, 
Holland,  Norway  and  the  Balkan  states, 
Italy.  Finland  —  everywhere.  It  has 
brought  millions  of  Frenchmen,  Italians, 
Scandinavians,  Russians  and  men  from 
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all  other  countries  to  Germany.  Thus 
the  masses  of  the  different  European 
nations  have  gotten  acquainted  with 
each  other,  and  Europe  is  unified  at  last. 

Feb.  5 — Frotn  Berlin,  beamed  at  North 
America. 

The  losses  of  the  Bolsheviks  have 
now  reached  colossal  proportions,  so 
that  more  than  ever  it  is  pertinent  to  ask 
what  help  they  are  likely  to  receive 
from  their  allies,  a  question  which  has 
all  the  more  significance  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  when  the  Fuehrer's  forces  re- 
sume their  advance,  and  in  due  course 
they  will,  it  will  be  to  strike  far  heavier 
blows  than  they  ever  struck  before  at 
the  Soviet  foes  of  Western  civilization. 

Feb.  6 — From  Berlin,  beamed  at  Eng- 
land. 

Shifting  the  effort  over  to  the  air- 
plane is  a  plan  now  advanced  in  Eng- 
land. So  far  it's  a  plan,  but  no  planes. 
The  Fleet  Air  Arm  is  flying  obsolete  old 
kites,  like  Swordfish  and  Albatross.  The 
newer  types  have  already  provoked  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  and  severe  criticism. 
Poor  old  Fleet  Air  Arm,  step-child  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  Coastal  Command  has 
not  even  enough  planes  to  patrol  suf- 
ficiently the  Bay  of  Biscay,  let  alone  the 
wide  Atlantic. 

Feb.  7 — From  Berlin,  beamed  at  Eng- 
land {Lord  Haw  Haw,  Com- 
mentator). 

It  may  well  be  said  that  until  the 
present  time  Germany  has  been  fighting 
with  one  hand  behind  her  back.  Hence- 
forth she  will  fight  with  both  arms. 
When  the  German  forces  strike  back  it 
will  be  with  a  devastating  violence  such 


as  the  enemy  has  never  before  witnessed. 

Feb.  8 — From  Berlin,  beamed  at  North 
America. 

They — Roosevelt  and  Churchill — 
haven't  got  a  snowball's  chance  of  win- 
ning their  war.  To  their  even  greater 
consternation  and  chagrin  both  of  the 
Casablanca  companions  in  crime  are 
realizing  more  and  more  clearly  each 
day  that  it  is  much  easier  to  start  a 
war  than  to  conduct  one. 

Feb.  g — From  Berlin,  beamed  at  North 
America  {Lord  Haw  Haw, 
Commentator) . 

There  is  no  crisis  in  Germany  and 
there  will  be  none.  What  has  to  be  done 
in  order  to  secure  the  final  victory  is  be- 
ing done  now.  Germany  has  known  no 
Burma,  no  Malaya,  German  forces  have 
not  been  hurled  out  of  Norway,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  France,  Greece  and 
Crete.  The  battle  in  Soviet  Russia  is 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  away  from  the 
German  frontier. 

Feb.  10 — From  Tokyo,  beamed  at  Amer- 
icas. 

The  game  is  not  yet  fully  played, 
and  before  the  dreams  of  Churchill  or 
Roosevelt  can  be  realized  a  prerequisite 
is  needed.  That  prerequisite  is  the  defeat 
of  Italy,  Germany  and  Japan  on  the 
land,  in  the  air,  and  at  sea,  and  that  ulti- 
mate defeat  of  these  three  powers  is  as 
far  off  as  it  ever  was. 

Feb.  II — From  Berlin,  beamed  at  Eng- 
land. 

Last  winter  the  German  High  Com- 
{Continued  on  page  48) 

IS 


.ieutenant  Colonel  Streeter,  Director,  United 
itates   Marine   Corps   Women's  Reserve 


somewhere  aloft  a  pilot  is  getting  landing 
nstructions  from  Corporal  Priscilla  Watson 

Corporal  Rosemary  Cary  sees  that  steak- 
:arving  doesn't  become  a  lost  art  in  the  Corps 


Private  Doris  Irwin  driving  a  jeep  during  her  boof 
training  at  Camp  Lejeune,  New  River,  N.  C. 

By  LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  RUTH  CHENEY  STREETER 

Some  ancient  Gyrenes  sv/ore  furiously  v/hen  the  Corps  ad- 
mitted women  to  its  ranks,  but  the  v/ay  the  newcomers  are 
handling  their  assignment  of  releasing  men  to  the  fighting 
fronts  has  convinced  the  die-hards  It  was  a  great  idea 


DRILL?  It's  a  snap.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  'dress  right' 
while  they  dress  you  down." 
"I  just  got  paid  again. 
What  I  mean  is,  I  just  got  my  bi-weekly 
insult." 

"Are  we  treated  like  Marines?  Sure 
we're  treated  like  Marines.  If  you  don't 
believe  it,  drop  around  some  day  while 
the  D.I.'s  dishing  out  a  piece  of  his 
mind." 

"They  call  it  basic  training.  I'll  say 
it's  basic.  My  feet  are  worn  down  to 
the  ankles,  my  hands  to  the  wrists." 

"Inoculations  again?  Oh,  lovely.  But 
where  they  gonna  put  'em?  There's  just 
so  much  room  in  the  human  arm." 

"The  Lieutenant  said  'Knock  it  off,' 
so  I  threw  my  suitcase  off  the  train.  It 
wasn't  what  she  meant,  I  guess — at  least 
here  I  am  on  E.P.D.  (extra  police 
duty).  You  learn  fast  around  here." 

.  .  .  These  are  the  women  Marines. 

Gripe?  Sure! 

Spunky?  You  bet! 

Drive  me  to  distraction?  Of  course! 
Gallant?  None  more  so! 
They  are  tops. 

And  when  I  think  that  a  year  ago 
there  weren't  any  of  these  serious-eyed 
womanish  kids  in  forest-green  wheeling 
on  the  drill  field,  dipping  their  hands 
into  greasy  airplane  parts — I  can't  be^ 
lieve  it. 

It  hardly  seems  possible. 

But  it's  true. 

Only  a  year  ago  the  Marine  Corps 


Women's  Reserve  was  just  an  idea  in 
the  minds  of  a  few  higher-ups.  Today 
there  are  thirteen  thousand  Marine 
women  scattered  over  this  land  from 
Quantico  to  San  Diego,  from  Minne- 
apolis to  New  Orleans. 

More  than  a  thousand  a  month,  they 
have  come  to  us — young,  mature,  mid- 
dle-aged— tall,  petite,  in-between — fac- 
tory workers,  Ph.D.'s,  stenographers,  ac- 
countants, journalists,  lawyers,  school 
teachers,  saleswomen,  clerks.  And  they 
have  come  from  everywhere — from  farm 
and  city,  from  leisurely  village  and 
roaring  metropolis,  from  the  spacious 
home  on  the  hill  and  the  three-room  flat 
by  the  grocery  .  .  . 

Their  faces  rise  before  me  as  I  write. 

I  see  tiny,  blonde  Corporal  Claire 
Krause,  who  lost  her  fiance  in  this  war 
when  he  crashed  in  the  Philippines, 
strafing  a  Japanese  airfield  as  he  went. 
He  got  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  for  that,  posthumously.  But  post- 
humous medals  are  cold  comfort — and 
so  now  you  find  Claire  in  the  Marine 
uniform  doing  her  bit  to  make  up  for 
him. 

I  see,  too,  wise-eyed,  quiet-voiced 
Captain  Charlotte  Day  Gower.  Ph.D. 
and  anthropologist,  former  dean  of 
women  at  Lingnan  University,  Hong 
Kong.  She  was  captured  by  the  Japa- 
nese at  Hong  Kong's  fall  and  interned 
for  many  weary,  hungry  months.  After- 
wards she  came  to  Washington — "to  do 
(^Contintied  on  page  42) 
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''donT  Type  YOUR  TRouBLasr 


SAY  THE  5  CROWNS 

There's  a  special  art  in  writing 
To  the  fellow  who  is  fighting, 

If  you  want  to  be  a  helpful  friend  of  his . . . 

Let  your  attitude  be  cheery  - 
Leave  out  everything  that's  dreary - 
For  he's  pretty  long  on  trouble  as  it  is! 
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What  happens  in  the  years  to  come  will  largely  de- 
pend on  how  well  we  perform  our  task  now.  At 
American  Central  we  look  forward  to  the  future  with 
the  confidence  born  of  present  day  achievement. 

J'holograph  shows  final  inspection  line  of famous  Jeep  bodies.^ 
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leomernecUr 
Lou 

By  DON  WHARTON 

There's  not  another  man  In  all  the  world  like 
Lou  Diamond,  Master  Gunnery  Sergeant  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  also  Mas- 
ter of  Mortars,  and  distinctly  an  Individual. 
Here  are  the  highlights  of  a  fabulous  career 


A  SK  any  Marine  who  is  the  best-known  Leatherneck 
/\     ashore  or  afloat  and  ten-to-one  he'll  say  Lou  Dia- 
/   \    mond.  That's  the  name  which  sets  eyes  sparkling 
and  tongues  wagging  from  Guadalcanal  to  Quantico 
— the  most  talked-of  Marine  of  this  war,  good  Old  Lou,  "The 
Honker." 

Already  Master  Gunnery  Sergeant  Lou  Diamond  is  a 
legend:  an  old,  old  man  with  a  white  beard,  a  deep  bull- 
voice  and  a  mammoth  paunch  who  drinks  beer  by  the  case, 
salutes  officers  when,  and  if,  it  suits  him,  massacres  Japs 
with  fantastically  accurate  mortar  fire,  the  man  who,  after 
being  evacuated  by  air,  came  out  of  his  sick  bed  and  hitch- 
hiked all  over  the  South  Pacific  to  get  back  to  his  fighting 
outfit. 

Rank  means  exactly  nothing  to  the  sergeant.  Once  a 
second  lieutenant  reported  him  to  a  battalion  commander 
for  not  saluting.  "Why  do  you  expect  him  to  salute  you?" 
the  battalion  commander  asked.  "Don't  you  know  Lou 
doesn't  salute  anyone  beneath  a  colonel?" 

On  a  transport  Lou  had  no  bunk  and  momentarily  thought 
he'd  have  to  sleep  in  a  passageway.  The  situation  was  quickly 
remedied  by  giving  Lou  the  admiral's  stateroom — which  he 
promptly  turned  into  a  gambling  hall  for  gunnery  sergeants. 

An  Army  colonel  once  asked  Lou  for  his  autograph.  Lou 
brushed  his  superior  off  with  the  classic  remark:  "Strictly 
against  regulations,  Colonel."  When  Lou  was  officially  com- 
mended by  Lieutenant  General  Alexander  A.  Vandegrift,  now 
Commandant  of  all  the  Marines,  and  the  rest  of  the  5th 
Marine  Regiment  was  standing  at  attention  in  parade  uni- 
forms, Lou  himself  wore  old  dungarees.  He  looked  the 
general  straight  in  the  face  and  said,  more  in  defiance  than 
apology:  "I  made  my  landing  in  dungarees.  Guess  they're 
good  enough  for  me  to  get  my  commendation  in." 

Everything  about  Lou  is  dramatic.  He  is  said  to  smoke 
three  packs  of  cigarets  a  day,  dragging  each  one  down  to 
a  quarter-inch  nub  while  onlookers  worry  about  his  burning 
his  lips.  He  is  not  merely  a  good  cribbage  and  pinochle 
player,  but  the  Culbertson  of  both  games,  winning  case  after 
case  of  beer,  they  tell  you  from  his  company  commander  on 
Guadalcanal.  "Very  religiously,"  one  of  Lou"s  men  re- 
members, "he  would  drink  a  whole  case  himself."  He  would 
stand  in  the  company  street  to  break  the  men  out  in  the 
{ConthiHcd  on  page  34) 
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Mr.  Lincoln's  Landlady 

By  BOYD  B.  STUTLER 


WHEN  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  his  brand-new  wife 
moved  into  a  room  at  the 
Globe  Taverji  at  Spring- 
field on  the  day  after  their  marriage, 
there  wasn't  much  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  half  dozen  or  so  up-and-coming 
young  lawyer-politicians  who  made  the 
capital  city  of  Illinois  their  home. 
Though  he  was  just  on  the  threshold 
of  a  career  that  carried  him  to  the 
White  House,  he  had  then  no  more  than 
a  local  reputation  for  ability,  honesty, 
sterling  character,  great  physical  strength 
and  an  exceedingly  homeliness  of  fea- 
ture. 

The  New  Salem  days  were  only  a 
very  few  years  behind  him,  and  though 
his  law  practice  was  yielding  from 
200  to  $i.8oo  a  year,  his  financial  posi- 
tion was  not  yet  any  too  secure.  He  did 
not  own  a  home  of  his  own.  so  he  took 
his  bride — the  daughter  of  a  Kentucky 
banker  and  in  her  own  right  a  woman 
of  culture  and  established  social  posi- 
tion— to  live  with  him  in  a  drab  room 
of  a  none  too  prepossessing  small  town 
hotel.  The  Globe  was  a  two-story  frame 
structure,  built  on  the  architectural  lines 
of  an  over-sized  barn,  but  it  was  the 
best  the  town  afforded  at  that  time,  and 
a  center  of  political  life  stemming  out 
of  the  State  Capitol  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards  away. 

That  environment  suited  the  budding 
lawyer-politician,  but  it  must  have  been 
somewhat  trying  to  Mary  Todd,  who 
had  been  reared  in  such  luxury  as  wealth 
could  obtain  at  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
and  in  the  home  of  her  brother-in-law, 
Ninian  Edwards,  at  Springfield.  There 
is  no  record,  of  course,  of  what  Mrs. 
Sarah    Beck,    the    Globe's  landlady, 
thought  of  the  arrangement  or  of  her 
boarders.  She  was  too  experienced  in 
tavern  keeping,  perhaps,  to  spend  a  lot 
of  time  on  the  Lincolns;  they  were  just 
boarders  and  roomers,  such  as  she  had 
known  for  years  along  the  line  of  the 
old  National  Road  from  Washington, 
Pennsylvania,  to  Wheeling,  then  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  she  had  met,  fed 
and  housed  the  great  and  near- 
great,  the  wagoners,  stage  coach 
drivers,  drovers,  and  the  trav- 
eling public  generally  who  passed 
back  and  forth  on  the  highway. 
Mrs.  Beck  knew  her  taverns. 
She  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  landlady, 
and  it  was  under  her  roof,  on 
August   I,   1843,   that  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln  was  born. 

For  young  Abe  Lincoln  it  was 


He  called  her  "a  widow  lady  of  the 
name  of  Beck"  in  an  I  843  letter  writ- 
ten while  he  and  his  wife  were  living 
at  her  tavern  in  Springfield,  Illinois, 
but  there  is  no  record  of  his  ever 
nnentioning  her  again.  What  became 
of  Mrs.  Beck  is  known  but  to  God, 
but  here's  her  earlier  history 


a  step  up  in  the  world  to  take  up  resi- 
dence in  the  Globe  Tavern,  where  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  the  state  gov- 
ernment, and  visiting  celebrities  were 
entertained.  Perhaps  he  thought  back 
on  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  Springfield 
on  April  15,  1837 — just  five  and  a  half 
years  before  his  marriage — to  hang  out 
his  shingle  and  set  himself  up  in  the 


Sergeant  Leroy  Morris  of  Cambridge, 
Maryland  and  Private  John  Andrews  of 
Philadelphia  salute  the  statue  of  a  great 
American  in  Parliament  Square  in  London 


practice  of  law.  Then,  lacking  the  seven- 
teen dollars  needed  to  buy  a  bed  and 
mattress  he  had  gladly  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  Joshua  F.  Speed,  a  young 
merchant  -  acquaintance,  to  share  his 
double-bed. 

The  inn,  operating  under  another 
name  and  conducted  by  Colonel  George 
Spottswood,  late  of  Virginia,  suh,  fig- 
ured largely  in  giving  young  Lincoln 
a  headstart  in  his  law  practice  during 
his  first  year  in  Springfield.  It  was  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Spottswood  Hotel  that 
Henry  Truett  killed  Dr.  Jacob  M.  Early 
during  the  course  of  an  altercation.  Lin- 
coln was  retained  for  the  defense; 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  the  prosecu- 
ting attorney.  The  trial  was  hard  fought ; 
the  two  young  men  whose  names  loomed 
so  large  in  national  affairs  years  later, 
were  pitted  against  each  other  in  their 
first  major  battle.  Lincoln  won;  Truett 
was  acquitted,  and  Lincolns  handling 
of  the  defense  was  given  popular  credit 
for  the  verdict.  That  was  in  1838.  Per- 
haps that  clash  foreshadowed  the  series 
of  debates  of  twenty  years  later  when 
Lincoln  won  the  popular  verdict,  but 
Douglas  went  to  Washington  as  a 
United  States  Senator.  Two  years  later 
Lincoln  went  to  the  White  House,  again 
defeating' his  old  antagonist  of  the  Tru- 
ett murder  case. 

Lincoln  was  only  following  a  sort  of 
custom  among  professional  men  about 
Springfield  when  he  selected  the  Globe 
as  his  place  of  residence  after  his  mar- 
riage. His  first  law  partner,  John  T. 
Stuart,  took  his  bride  there  in  1837, 
and  in  1838,  Dr.  William  S.  Wallace, 
who  married  Frances  Todd,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's sister,  started  his  married  life 
under  its  weather-warped  but  hospitable 
roof.  When  the  Lincolns  moved  in,  Al- 
bert Taylor  Bledsoe  and  his  family  were 
already  in  residence  there — and  that  is 
another  link  in  the  amazing  chain  of 
friendships  and  acquaintances  formed 
)y  Lincoln  at  the  Globe  Tavern  and  in 
the  more  or  less  circumscribed  environs 
of  Springfield. 

Bledsoe  was  a  Kentuckian,  a  West 
Pointer,  who  had  forsaken  the  Army 
to  alternate  between  law,  theology  and 
a  college  professorship.  At  the  Mil- 
itary Academy,  class  of  1830,  he 
had  been  a  fellow  cadet  of  Jefferson 
Davis  for  two  years,  and  for  three 
years  with  Robert  E.  Lee.  Later, 
when  Lincoln  was  President  of  the 
United  States,  Bledsoe  was  a  colo- 
nel in  the  Army  of  the  Confederate 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Three  noted  aviators  at  the  joint  christening  of  their  sons, 
Novennber  28,  1920,  in  Washington.  The  late  Brigadier  General 
"Billy"  Mitchell  holds  John  Mitchell,  who  died  while  in  training  for  flying.  Lieu-  By  SEDLEY  PECK 

tenant  Colonel  Harold  Hartney  holds  Harold,  Jr.,  now  a  pursuit  pilot,  while 
Major  Burdette  Wright's  bundle  is  Burdette,  Jr.,  currently  a  bombardier 


HEREDITY  has  asserted  itself 
posit  i%'ely  in  the  sons  of 
World  War  I  pilots  who  are 
tlying  the  battle  spaces  and 
skyways  of  this  war.  The  sons  of  Air 
Generals  Chennault  of  China,  Doolittle 
of  Tokyo  and  Tinker  of  the  Osage  In- 
dians were  born  with  props  in  their 
pants,  as  the  Air  Corps  saying  has  it. 
They  had  to  fly.  Likewise  the  progeny 
of  Air  Colonels  Lanphier,  Hartney  and 


Weir  Cook.  They,  too,  and  thousands 
of  others  who  have  been  raised  in  the 
rarefied  atmosphere  of  aviation,  had  to 
fly. 

There  was  not  one  pilot  in  World 
War  I  who  had  ever  heard  any  talk 
at  home  of  zooms,  chandelles,  flat-spins, 
Chateau  landings,  and  the  like.  But 
these  Sons  of  the  Eagles  have  been 
brought  up  from  the  cradle  to  the  cock- 
pit to  consider  the  air  as  their  natural 
element.  The  air  has  little  mystery  for 
them.  They  volunteer  for  flying  service 


knowing  in  advance  the  basic  facts  of 
the  science  of  aerodynamics,  which  in 
191 8  were  vague  even  to  the  instructors. 
They  are  already  familiar  with  the  air- 
men's patter.  As  children  they  build 
model  aircraft;  as  youths  they  belong 
to  glider  clubs;  they  study  aviation  in 
their  schools  and  colleges.  Thousands 
of  them  hold  private  Hcenses  as  pilots 
before  they  enter  military  service.  In- 
deed, many  of  today's  sky  fighters  were 
already  commercial  or  air-line  pilots 
in  civil  life. 

Came  war — lads  who  knew  exactly 
what  they  were  doing  stepped  up.  In 
World  War  I  this  country  entered  the 
active  lists  after  that  war  had  been 
going  on  for  32  months,  during  which 
time  the  importance  of  the  air  weapon 
had  been  amply  demonstrated.  Yet  when 
we  went  in  on  April  6,  191 7,  there  were 
just  65  officers,  including  non-flyers,  and 
1,087  enlisted  men  in  the  Aviation  Sec- 
tion, Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  Army.  The 
Navy  started  that  war  with  38  naval 
aviators  and  163  ratings  assigned  to 
aviation. 

It  was  different  this  time.  Again  we 
had  the  advantage  of  a  long  time-lag 
between  the  start  of  the  conflict  and 
the  beginning  of  our  active  participation 
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Lieutenant  James  H. 
Doolittle,  Jr.,  with  his 
father,  a  major  gen- 
eral  whom  Tokyo 
will  long  remember 


Lieutenant  Colonel  John 
S.  Chennault  and  Major 
General  Claire  Chennault 


— thus  far  did  historj-  repeat  itself.  But 
this  time  we  had  made  some  use  of 
that  period,  and  of  the  experiences 
which  our  associates  had  been  piling  up 
the  hard  way.  When  the  Japanese  pro- 
pelled us  into  this  war  on  an  active 
basis  on  December  7.  1941.  we  had 
more  officers  and  men  in  mihtarj'  avi- 
ation than  there  had  been  in  our  whole 
Army,  Na\^'  and  Marine  Corps  on  April 
6,  191 7.  Today  there  are  more  than 
two  million  men  in  the  Army  Air  Forces 
alone. 

The  World  War  I  Birdmen  flew  out 
to  "make  the  World  Safe  ..."  and 
wore  their  wings  as  mercuric  gladiators, 
with  no  background  of  aviation  and  its 
problems,  nor  any  realization  of  what 
war  could  mean.  The  lads  of  today  are 
fully  cognizant  of  the  futility  of  slogans. 
They  go  out  to  do  a  dirty  and  dangerous 
job  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  They 
know  the  risks.  And  they  also  know, 
because  they  have  seen  in  their  fathers' 
generation,  what  war  can  do  to  men, 
morally  and  mentally,  as  well  as  phys- 
ically. 

More  honor  to  them,  and  though  it 
isn't  fair  to  place  any  man's  son  ahead 
of  the  others,  a  start  has  to  be  made, 
and  Tommy  Lanphier  may  as  well  lead 
us  into  action.  He  knows  how.  This 
young  Stanford  man  who  is  officially 
credited  with  nine  Japanese  planes  de- 
stroyed in  the  air  and  eight  on  the 
ground,  and  who  wears  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  with  Silver  Star  and  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster,  as  well  as  an  exceptionally 
awarded  Na\'y  Cross,  is  the  son  of 
Colonel  Thomas  G.  Lanphier,  Sr.,  of 
the  General  Staff  of  the  Army. 

Colonel  Lanphier  was  trained  as  a 
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Captain  Thomas  G. 
Lanphier,  Jr.,  with  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Lanphier 


flyer  in  France  in  1918  after  hav- 
ing gone  through  much  action  as 
a  captain  of  a  machine  gun  com- 
pany. He  followed  the  now  Lieu- 
tenant General  Carl  "Tooey"  Spaatz  as 
C.  O.  of  Issoudun  Field,  France,  when 
the  present  head  of  our  12th  and  15th 
Air  Forces  left  for  the  Western  Front 
to  get  himself  three  official  German 
planes.  The  second  son  of  Colonel  Lan- 
phier, Charles  C,  has  been  listed  as 
missing  in  action  since  August  28,  1943, 
as  a  pilot  of  a  Marine  Fighter  Group 
in  the  Solomons. 

General  Spaatz  himself  just  barely 
gets  into  this  ''sons''  stor}';  all  of  his 


Naval  Air  Cadet  Harry  Colmery,  Jr., 
and  the  Past  National  Commander 
as  an  army  flyer  in  1918 


Air  Cadet  David  Blair 
Hamilton  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Pierpont  Hamilton 

children  were  girls!  One  of  his  daughters 
is  with  the  A.  R.  C.  in  London  and 
trjdng  to  get  flying  training  over  there, 
while  the  husband  of  a  second  daughter. 
Emmet  Gresham,  is  a  pursuit  pilot  who 
first  met  his  famous  father-in-law  in 
North  Africa.  Mrs.  Ruth  Spaatz  and 
their  youngest  carry  on  in  Alexandria 
with  a  myriad  of  war  activities.  The 
children  of  General  Hap  Arnold  are  all 
girls,  too,  but  Mrs.  Arnold  is  doing 
valiant  work  as  head  of  the  Air  Force 
Relief  Fund. 

While  Major  General  Claife  L.  Chen- 
nault has  been  reasserting  his  high  right 
to  a  place  in  the  sun  over  China,  his 
son.  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  S.  Chen- 
nault, has  rolled  up  an  enviable  record 
in  the  fogs  which  beset  the  nth  Air 
Force  in  the  North  Pacific  area. 

Major  General  Clarence  L.  Tinker 
was  the  first  general  to  be  killed  in  air 
combat  in  this  war,  or  in  any  war  of 
the  United  States.  Commanding  general 
of  the  Hawaiian  Air  Forces,  he  led  his 
squadrons  into  the  Battle  of  Midway, 
and  never  returned.  His  son  Clarence 
L.  (Bud)  Tinker,  a  captain  pilot,  was 
lost  over  Pantelleria  while  carr\ing  on 
the  splendid  traditions  of  his  family. 

Nobody  was  surprised  when  Lieu- 
tenant James  H.  Doolittle,  Jr.,  was  cited 
for  gallantry  in  action  and  received 
the  Air  Medal  in  the  South  Pacific.  He 
was  returned  to  this  country  for  in- 
structional duties  after  chalking  up  new 
glories  for  his  family  name.  John  Doo- 
little is  nearing  graduation  at  West  Point 
(^Continued  on  page  50) 
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Kinnick  went  to  his  death  rather  than 
take  a  chance  on  killing  his  shipmates 
24 


arries  On 


While  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
its  graduates  carry  the  fight  to 
our  enemies  the  Legion's  great- 
est youth  activity  will  be  teach- 
ing their  younger  brothers  the 
lessons  of  true  sportsmanship 


WHEN  Joe  (Flash)  Gordon 
registered  twice  as  many 
"impossible"  fielding  plays 
as  any  other  member  of  his 
team  in  the  1943  World  Series,  he  car- 
ried his  own  private  rooting  section  with 
him. 

Seventeen  Gophers  from  Minneapolis 
held  down  a  pro-Gordon  corner  of  the 
Yankee  Stadium  for  the  opener  of  the 
baseball  classic.  They  had  come  halfway 
across  the  continent  to  see  him  play. 
They  knew  that  Joe,  as  well  as  150 
others  like  him,  had  made  the  grade 
for  a  top-bracket  spot  in  the  great 
American  pastime  via  the  stepping-stone 
of  American  Legion-sponsored  Junior 
Baseball. 

A  close-up  of  the  Gordon  cheering  sec- 
tion showed  fifteen  high-school -agers, 
trim,  eager,  clean  youngsters  from  good 
American  homes.  With  two  adult  man- 
agers they  held  prized  admission  tickets 
to  the  Big  Time  playoff  as  members  of 
the  wining  team  of  the  1943  Legion 
Junior  World  Series.  Champs  of  a  group 
of  350,000  lads  throughout  the  country 
who  played  in  the  Legion  tourney,  they 
were  sponsored  by  the  Richfield  Legion 
Post  of  Minneapolis.  So  there  sat  these 
wide-eyed  kids  many  miles  from  Miles 
City,  Montana,  scene  of  the  Junior 
World  Series,  drinking  in  every  play  by 
Yanks  and  Cards,  as  guests  of  the 
Legion.  It  seemed  rather  an  Alice-in- 
Wonderland  affair. 

How  did  they  happen  to  be  in  the 
Yankee  Stadium  on  that  sunny  after- 
noon? The  answer  is  in  the  files  of  the 
Legion's  Americanism  Division  in  In- 
dianapolis along  with  the  answer  to  the 
question  "How  did  the  Legion  get  into 
this  Junior  Baseball  business?" 

Back  around  1925  the  national  Amer- 
ican pastime  was  definitely  skidding  as 
far  as  schools  and  colleges  were  con- 
cerned. The  problem  worried  Major 
John  L.  Griffith,  Athletic  Commissioner 
of  the  Big  Ten  universities  in  the  Middle 
West.  He  tossed  the  problem  to  his 
friend,  Lt.  Col.  Frank  E.  McCormick, 
athletic  director  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  Past  Commander  of  the 
South  Dakota  Department  of  the  Legion. 

McCormirk  had  a  dream — tenanted 
by  a  parade  of  undisciplined,  nonde- 
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James  F.  O'Neil,  recently  retired  National,  American- 
ism Chairman,  as  he  received  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
Trophy  from  H.  C.  Doss,  General  Sales  Manager  for  Ford 


script  American  kids,  playing  sandlot 
bairacross  the  nation.  Why  not  mobilize 
these  potential  future  leaders  of  Amer- 
ica into  organized  baseball  clubs?  The 
notion  sparked  a  statewide  South  Da- 
kota Legion-sponsored  program. 

The  idea  clicked  at  once  and  was 
adopted  as  part  of  the  Legion's  Na- 
tional Americanism  endeavor.  It  spread 
from  town  to  town.  Sports  writers  were 
quick  to  see  its  possibilities  and  re- 
sponded with  generous  plugs.  Organized 
baseball  was  equally  quick  to  see  its 
value.  From  the  inception  of  the  Le- 
gion's Junior  Baseball  program  Judge 
Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis  has  been  a 
pillar  of  strength  in  support  of  it.  Al- 
ways intensely  interested  in  American 
youth  and  the  game  which  is  so  close  to 
his  heart,  the  baseball  czar  realized  at 
once  what  each  would  do  for  the  other. 
It  was  likely  due  to  his  interest  that  the 
two  major  leagues  helped  underwrite 
the  Legion's  second  Junior  World  Series 
in  1928.  Each  year  the  major  leagues 
contribute  $20,000  so  that  this  great 
nation-wide  activity  may  continue. 

There  have  been  many  others  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  organizing 
the  youthful  sandlotters  into  a  huge 
Americanism  activity,  since  Harold  D. 
Robinson  wrote  Junior  Baseball's  orig- 
inal "keep"  code:  "Keep  the  rules;  keep 
faith  with  your  comrades;  keep  3-our 
temper;  keep  a  stout  heart  in  defeat; 
keep  your  pride  in  victory;  keep  a  clean 
soul,  a  clean  mind  and  a  healthy  body." 
One  who  rates  a  profound  salute  is 
James  F.  O'Neil,  three  times  chairman 
of  the  Legion's  Americanism  Commis- 
sion, who  has  been  tireless  in  his  devo- 
tion to  the  program.  Jimmy  O'Neil.  like 
Judge  Landis,  loves  kids  and  baseball, 
which  is  one  reason  why  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire,  has  long  been  a  beehive 
of  Junior  Baseball  activity. 

Over  the  years  since  that  first  series 
back  in  1926,  the  Legion  Junior  Baseball 
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players  have  piled  up  a  marvelous  record 
of  sportsmanship.  Most  of  those  who 
took  part  in  it  have  been  "farmed  out" 
to  Uncle  Sam  for  the  duration.  They're 
tossing  deadlier  stuff  than  horse-hide 
pills,  but  the  same  spirit  still  prevails 
afloat  or  ashore  from  Italy  to  the  Solo- 
mons. The  "keep"  code  will  be  hard  for 
Jap  and  Nazi  to  take  in,  but  they'll  learn 
it  the  hard  way  from  these  kids. 

Some  time  ago  Homer  Chaillaux,  Na- 
tional  Legion   Americanism  Director, 
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sent  a  questionnaire  to  all  players  who 
had  ever  taken  part  in  a  Junior  World 
Series.  Many  replies,  plus  Chaillaux's 
recollections,  add  up  to  thrilling  drama. 

One  of  the  first  returned  came  from 
Maria  Medina  on  behalf  of  her  son, 
Manuel.  It  carried  the  simple  notation, 
"Killed  in  action."  It  brought  back  a 
memory  of  a  Junior  World  Series  at 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  a  memory  of  a  Mex- 
ican youngster  drawn  from  the  great 
American  melting  pot  to  play  on  the  San 
Diego  team.  Manuel  Medina  was  just  a 
utility  player.  He  hadn't  been  off  the 
bench  throughout  the  whole  series. 

Then  came  one  of  those  "Casey  at  the 
Bat"  moments.  San  Diego  was  matching 
hits  with  Spartanburg  in  the  final  game 
of  the  series.  The  score  stood  three  to 
two  against  the  Californians — two  out, 
two  on  base  in  the  last  of  the  ninth! 
Coach  Mike  Morrow  told  Manuel  to  go 
in  as  a  pinch  hitter. 

Manuel  began  to  cry.  Morrow  marched 
him  to  the  plate,  told  him  to  shut  his 
eyes  and  swing  on  the  first  ball  pitched. 

Manuel  smacked  a  line  drive  over 
second  base  and  sent  two  runners  in.  The 
Californians  had  the  crown  in  the  bag. 
Morrow  threw  his  arms  about  the  lad. 
"How  did  you  do  it?"  he  shouted.  Man- 
uel, still  blubbering,  stammered:  "I  did 
what  you  said.  I  shut  my  eyes  and 
slammed.  I  had  to  connect  for  the  team !" 
{Continued  on  page  38 ) 


He  could  have  saved 
it  that  fourteen  shI 


his  life,  but  he  gave 
pmates  might  live 
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This  new  departmenf,  dedicated  to  the  young  nnen  and  women  now  in  uniform,  is  still 
awaiting  a  title.  To  that  guy  or  gal  who  submits  the  best  name — a  name  which  indicates  gener- 
ally all  branches  of  the  service — will  go  fifty  dollars.  Entries  must  be  submitted  on  or  before 
February  1st.  No  entries  will  be  returned.  Address  The  Company  Clerk,  The  American  Legion 
Magazine,  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City  16,  and  be  sure  to  give  your  service  serial  number 


WHEN  your  next  issue  of 
the  Legion  Magazine  comes 
along,  the  answer  to  the 
above  query  will  head  this 
department  as  its  new  title.  And  some 
guy  or  gal  in  uniform  will  be  fifty  bucks 
better  off  in  pocket  for  having  thought 
up  the  winning  title.  It  was  a  large  or- 
der we  placed — a  title  that  would  include 
generally  all  the  numerous  branches  of 
service.  Quite  a  bit  of  originality  was 
displayed  in  some  of  the  suggested  titles, 
and  we  hope  all  of  the  contestants  will 
approve  our  selection.  V-mail  or  air- 
mail letters,  if  sent  immediately,  may 
still  get  under  the  wire  before  the  clos- 
ing date  of  the  contest — February  ist. 

Contributions  of  stories  and  unofficial 
snapshots  and  poems  and  cartoons  are 
coming  to  The  Company  Clerk's  desk 
from  the  young  folks,  but  he's  hoping 
many  more  will  be  received  so  he  won't 
have  to  depend  upon  material  that  re- 


Technical  Sergeant  Clifford  I. 
House,  Jr.,  right,  22  years  old, 
with  two-and-a-half  years' 
service  in  the  South  Pacific 


treads  and  even  non- 
retreaded  members 
of  the  Legion  are 
submitting.  Repeat- 
ing what  was  said  in 
these  columns  in 
January,  if  you  ma- 
ma and  papa  Le- 
gionnaires will  clip 
this  new  department 
and  enclose  it  with  a 
letter  to  the  son  or 
daughter  in  service, 
they  will  get  to  know 
that  they  have  a  spe- 
cial corner  for  them- 
selves in  the  Legion 

Magazine  and  will  keep  The  Company 
Clerk  swamped  with  contributions. 

CONSIDERING  a  gap  of  twenty-five 
years  and  a  mileage  distance  of 
close  to  13,000  miles  from  the  ist  A.  E. 
F.,  we  find  the  same  entente  cordiale  to- 
day between  the  men  of  our  present 
armed  forces  and  those  men  from  away 
Down  Under — the  Australians  and  New 
Zealanders,  (Anzacs,  they  were  called) 
that  existed  during  the  First  World  War. 
That  span  of  approximately  thirteen 
thousand  miles  indicates  the  distance 
between  the  British  Isles  and  the  ist 
A.  E.  F.,  where  our  men  came  to  know 
the  Anzacs,  and  their  homes  Down  Un- 
der. And  now  in  this  war,  in  a  sense,  our 
fighters  are  returning  the  visit — with 
tens  of  thousands  of  them  stationed  both 
in  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand,  pre- 
pared to  push  the  Japs  out  of  the  South 
Pacific.  And  thousands  of  those  same 
Anzacs,  en  route  to  the  European  thea- 
ter of  war,  are  learning  about  the  United 
States  in  their  stop-overs  in  our  coun- 
try. 

That  memory  was  aroused  by  some 
snapshots  that  came  from  Mrs.  Clifford 
I.  House,  Sr.,  wife  of  Legionnaire  House 
who  has  held  about  every  office  and  im- 
portant assignment  available  in  Arthur 
H.  Cunningham  Post  of  the  Legion  in 
Hornell,  New  York,  their  home.  Mrs. 
House  wrote  to  report  that  Clifford,  Jr., 
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The  ferry  docks  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  are  now 
familiar  to  thousands  of  our  fighters  Down  Under 


their  eldest  son,  had  been  stationed  in 
the  South  Pacific  for  two-and-a-half 
years  and  had  been  returned  to  the 
States  for  further  training  so  he  could  go 
back  and  help  finish  his  job  in  the  war. 
That  son,  however,  is  represented  by 
only  one  of  the  three  stars  in  the  House's 
service  flag — Dick,  who  gained  his  wings 
and  his  commission  in  the  Air  Corps  ac- 
counts for  the  second  star,  and  Bob  who 
passed  the  Navy  V-12  program  and  is  a 
cadet  in  Cornell  University,  finishes  the 
trio.  The  fourth  boy,  still  in  high  school, 
is  "wistfully  wishing"  for  the  time  to 
come  when  he  may  join  his  brothers. 

Away  back  in  April,  1941,  Clifford  I. 
House,  Jr.,  now  technical  sergeant  in  the 
Air  Corps,  made  this  accounting  to  the 
homefolks  through  the  Everting  Tribune 
of  Hornell: 

Approximately  1200  men,  congregatinf: 
from  all  over  the  Eastern  Seaboard,  left 
the  Brooklyn  Army  Base,  Tuesday,  April 
8,  on  the  S.  S.  Washington — mostly  young 
fellows  who  are  entranced  at  the  thought 
of  foreign  service  in  the  United  States 
Army.  .  .  .  Mostly  recruits,  these  soldiers 
have  been  trained  at  Fort  Slocum,  New 
Rochells,  for  a  month  or  more  in  the  pri- 
mary principles  of  good  soldiery.  .  .  .  The 
Washington  is  making  her  first  long  trip 
after  being  converted  into  an  Army  trans- 
port. Our  route  of  travel  is  from  New  York 
to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  and  on  to  San  Francisco,  where 
we  expect  to  be  about  April  21.  From  there 
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Australian  and  New  Zealand  soldiers  and  nurses,  wi+h  Miss  Clara  Paquet, 
Legionnaire,  enjoy  a  rubberneck  tour  of  Paris  in  October,  1918 


we  go  to  Hawaii  and  into  foreign  service 
for  a  two-j'car  hitch. 

Cliff  later  described  the  trip  to  San 
Francisco,  the  sightseeing  in  that  city  by 
the  Golden  Gate,  and  the  start  of  the 
trip  out  into  the  broad  Pacific — then  the 
arrival  at  Hawaii: 

About  4:30  a.  m.,  April  26,  the  troops 
were  fed  and  requested  to  turn  in  all  life- 
belts and  other  equipment  belonging  to  the 
ship's  lockers.  After  this  was  done,  we  were 
allowed  to  scatter  to  the  rails  for  our  first 
look  at  the  island.  The  first  sight  was  Dia- 
mond Head,  then  the  lights  of  Honolulu 
came  into  view  just  as  the  sun  started  ris- 
ing. .  .  .  The  Washington  was  a  novelty  in 
itself  to  the  populace  of  Honolulu.  Every- 
one watching  the  big  ship's  entrance  into 
the  harbor  with  1,900  troops  aboard  saw  a 
sight  that  they  will  never  see  duplicated 
except  in  times  of  war.  [Remember,  that 
was  in  April,  1941.] 

That  is  as  far  as  Cliff's  travelogue 
went — he  escorted  himself  and  his  gang 
to  Hawaii,  little  expecting  what  would 
happen  there  within  ^bout  seven  months 
after  their  arrival.  We  glean  more  of  his 
service  in  these  extracts  from  his 
mother's  letter  to  us: 

"Our  son.  Technical  Sergeant  Clifford 
I.  House,  Jr.,  saw  service  in  the  South 
Pacific  for  two-and-a-half  years  before 
his  recent  return  to  the  States  for  further 
training — and  he  is  now  only  22  years 
old.  Our  youngest  son,  still  in  high 
school,  states  that  Junior  told  us  only 
about  four  major  battles  he  was  in— and 
his  service  ribbon  contains  only  four 
stars,  although  we  learned  that  he  had 
been  in  five  battles.  We  know  he  was  in 
the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster,  where  he  lost 
his  best  soldier  pal,  and  was  stationed 
at  Hickam  Field  at  the  time.  Then  he 
was  at  Midway.  Munda  and  on  Guad- 
alcanal. 

"Our  second  son,  Lieutenant  Richard 
E.  House,  after  receiving  his  training  at 
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fields  in  Texas,  graduated  at  Victoria, 
Texas,  was  made  an  instructor  and  is 
now  stationed  at  Strother  Army  Air 
Field  at  Winfield,  Kansas.  Dick  is  20 
years  old. 

"Next  in  line.  Cadet  Robert  Clair 
House,  enlisted  at  the  age  of  17  in  the 
V-12  program  and  is  studying  at  Cor- 
nell University,  not  too  far  from  our 
home,  while  as  I  reported  the  fourth 
boy  is  eagerly  awaiting  the  time  when 
he  may  enlist,  too.  All  four  of  the  boys 
were  members  of  the  Sons  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  Squadron  of  Arthur  H.  Cun- 
ningham Post,  with  which  their  father 
is  affiliated. 

"The  snapshot  I  enclose  shows  Clif- 
ford, Jr.,  with  a  rather  chubby  friend  of 
his — name  not  known — on  some 
unidentified  South  Pacific  Island. 
The  ferry  docks  at  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  shown  in  the  photograph, 
have  doubtlessly  become  well  known 
to  thousands  of  our  troops  who 
have  been  stationed  out  there." 

A  bit  of  research  discloses  the 
fact  that  in  World  War  One,  with 
a  population  of  not  much  over  a 
million,  128,525  New  Zealanders 
joined  the  military  forces  of  the 
Dominion,  and  98,950  of  these 
troops  served  overseas  in  the  cam- 
paigns in  Gallipoli,  Egypt,  Salonika, 
France  and  Belgium,  and  in  Pal- 
estine. The  casualties  were  great — 
58,501  in  number,  including  2,500 
officers,  without  counting  men  who 
died  in  the  United  Kingdom.  New 
Zealand  is  again  giving  a  fine  ac- 
count of  herself  in  the  present  war 
— her  troops  having  seen  action  in 
North  Africa,  Greece  and  in  other 
areas  of  the  Mediterranean  fighting, 

NOW  a  flashback  to  that  First 
World  War  and  our  friends 
from  Down  Under,  made  possible 


by  the  photograph  of  a  party  of  New 
Zealander  and  Australian  soldiers  sent 
to  us  by  Miss  Clara  M.  Paquet,  mem- 
ber  of  an  American  Medical  unit  in  the 
ist  A.  E.  F.  and  now  Historian  of  Fort 
Orange  Post  of  the  Legion  in  Albany, 
New  York,  where  she  lives  at  787  Lan- 
caster Street.  The  photograph,  taken  in 
front  of  the  Palais  Royal  in  Paris, 
France,  upon  the  departure  of  the  group 
on  a  sightseeing  trip,  is  supported  by 
this  extract  from  Legionnaire  Paquct's 
diary,  dated  Paris,  October  27,  191S, 
shortly  before  the  Armistice: 

"Coo  .  .  .  ee!  Coo  .  .  .  ee! 

"Australian  and  New  Zealand  boys, 
and  a  few  of  their  nurses  fill  a  huge 
charabanc  on  this  lovely  Sunday  morn- 
ing. We  are  all  guests  of  that  charming 
Australian  lady  I  met  recently  at  a 
silver  tea.  She  is  giving  us  a  rubberneck 
trip  around  Paris,  and  the  forty  of  us 
feel  like  Apollo  riding  his  chariot;  we 
aren't  in  France  at  war — we're  in  a  land 
of  happy  make-believe. 

"There  is  something  frank  and  cheer- 
ful about  these  South  Pacific  soldiers— 
an  eagerness,  an  alertness,  a  sense  of 
reserved  strength  which  we  find  in  our 
own  boys.  Their  frank  comradeship  to- 
ward the  five  women  of  the  party  is  also 
part  American,  and  I  feel  at  home  with 
them. 

"With  their  large  sombreros  lifted  up 
on  one  side  and  held  with  a  metal  pin 
with  the  coat-of-arms  of  Australia — the 
New  Zealanders  have  their  hats  peaked 
at  the  top  and  punched  in  three  careful 
lines — their  erect  shoulders,  their  swing- 
ing stride,  they  are  the  image  of  capable 
youth,  fresh  from  the  wide,  breezy 
plains  of  a  new  rich  and  flourishing 
homeland. 

"This  unexpected  meeting  stirs  me  so 
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A  V-mail  greeting  from  North 
Africa,  in  Arabic,  French  and 
Italian — all  meaning  the  same  as 
the  well-known  phrase  in  English 


Battle-scarred  fighter? 
Could  be,  but  see  what  Fred 
Barton  has  to  say  about  him 

that  I  hardly  take  in  the  Paris  sights, 
which  however  I  have  seen,  trudging 
humbly  on  foot,  many  times. 

"The  nurses  look  capable  and  kind, 
but  contrary  to  the  rest  of  us,  are  quiet 
and  calm. 

"Before  the  end  of  the  day,  the  in- 
evitable happens:  A  tall,  shy  Australian 
who  has  hovered  near  me  as  often  as  he 
could,  now  tells  me  tenderly  that  I  re- 
mind him  of  his  mother.  'Young  man,'  I 
say  severely,  'you  are  six  feet  tall  and 
seem  to  be  22;  how  old  is  your  mother?' 
— 'She's  young  and  lovely  .  .  .  and  some- 
times she  looks  cross  at  me  just  like 
you.' — 'AH  right,  sonny,  I'll  take  your 
mother's  place  for  today ! '  " 

GREETINGS  for  Christmas  and  the 
New  Year  via  V-mail  seemed  to 
be  quite  the  thing  these  recently-passed 
holidays  from  our  men  in  foreign  parts 
where  V-mail  service  is  available.  This 
department  saw  some  clever  cards  re- 
ceived in  this  manner,  and  through  the 
cooperation  of  Maurice  G.  Rosenwald, 
Past  Commander  of  Navy  Post  of  New 
York  City,  and  long-time  editor  of  its 
Port  O'Call,  vfe  are  able  to  display  a 
V-mail  card  received  by  Navy  Post 
from  one  of  its  members  who  is  now 
back  in  uniform.  Said  Rosy  in  his  letter 
of  transmittal: 

"The  enclosed  V-mail  Christmas  card 
came  to  Navy  Post  from  Captain  Mai 
Head,  one  of  its  members.  Thought  you 
might  be  interested. 

"Mai  served  in  the  Navy  for  six  years 
during  the  period  of  our  earlier  World 
War  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Nevada  and  also  as 
Lieutenant  (j.g.)  on  the  Tanker  Patoka. 
Between  wars  he  was  in  charge  of  con- 
structing the  New  York  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy  at  Fort  Schuyler,  New 
York — which  is  now  being  used  by  the 
Navy  for  indoctrination  training  of 
brand-new  officers — and  also  most  of  the 
New  York  parks  that  used  WPA  work- 
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men.  He  followed  another  Navy  Post 
man,  Lester  Scott,  as  aid  to  General 
Somervell.  He  was  Jimmy  Legs  of  our 
Post. 

"While  we  ex-gobs  hate  to  admit  it, 
Mai  Head  transferred  allegiance  and  is 
serving  in  this  war  as  a  captain  with  the 
Army  Engineers.  The  last  letter  the  Post 
received  from  Comrade  Head  placed  him 
in  Sicily.  He  didn't  seem  to  think  much 
of  that  conquered  island!" 

THAT  photograph  of  a  mud-  and 
blood-smeared  soldier,  which  you'll 
find  in  these  columns,  immediately  con- 
jured up  in  our  mind  the  invasion  of 
North  Africa  and  its  subsequent  san- 
guinary fighting  which  cleared  the  south 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  of  our  en- 
emies, or  the  landing  at  Salerno,  or  some 
heroic  action  in  the  South  Pacific.  We're 
sure  your  reaction  will  be  the  same.  But 
then  we  read  the  story  of  the  picture 
sent  to  us  by  our  fellow-Legionnaire 
Fred  B.  Barton,  now  war  correspondent 
across  the  Atlantic: 

"Ask  the  photographers,  and  they'll 
tell  you  one  of  their  big  jobs  is  to  get 
soldiers  who  look  like  soldiers.  Meaning 
— look  like  what  the  public  thinks  a 
soldier  ought  to  look  like  when  there's 
a  war  on. 

"Sergeant  Edwin  C.  Welter  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Sergeant  Jules  Bender,  both  of 
the  Photo  Section  of  the  8th  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Force,  finally  set  up  a  model  and 
painted  his  cheeks  black  with  mud  and 
grease.  Result:  One  synthetic  soldier, 
complete  with  the  gore  and  soot  of  bat- 
tle. You'll  see  him  in  the  enclosed  pho- 
tograph. 

"P.  S. — The  model  is  Staff  Sergeant 
George  Albee  of  Philadelphia,  also  of  the 
Photo  Section.  (A  hot  bath  and  a  sham- 
poo, and  Sergeant  Albee  recovered  com- 
pletely with  never  a  scar!)" 

Any  comment 
from  you  guys 
who  have  suf- 
fered the  hell  of 
Guadalcanal,  of 
Tarawa,  of  Buna 
and  Lae,  of  Attu, 
or  Salerno,  of 
Kasserine  Pass — 
or  perhaps  from 
survivors  of 
bomber  raids 
over  enemy  ter- 
ritory? This  hum- 
ble Company 
Clerk  is  of  the 
opinion  that  plen- 
ty of  men  who 
look  like  "real 
soldiers"  can  be 
found  where  real 
soldiers  pitch  in 
and  help  to  win 
this  global  war! 

PERHAPS  the 
cynical  mind 


of  this  retread  should  be  retired  in  favor 
of  one  that  accepts  anecdotes  of  this 
present  World  War  without  a  you're- 
telling-me  complex.  Granted  that  stories 
of  World  War  One  found  their  basis 
during  the  Spanish-American  War,  the 
War  Between  the  States,  the  Napoleonic 
Wars,  or  even  when  Hannibal  crossed 
the  Alps,  credulity  has  its  limits.  Further- 
more, this  slightly  senile  Company  Clerk 
suffers  the  additional  affliction — or  boon 
■ — of  being  a  native  son  of  the  "Show 
Me"  State  of  Missouri. 

He  looked,  therefore,  with  jaundiced 
eye  upon  the  following  tale  that  came  in 
the  mails  from  retreaded  Lieutenant 
John  I.  Whyte,  485th  M.  P.  E.  G.  Com- 
pany, Prisoner  of  War  Camp,  Camp 
Polk,  Louisiana,  a  member  of  107th 
Infantry  Post,  New  York  City: 

"Though  your  Then  and  Now  Depart- 
ment has  been  rededicated  to  the  new 
'vet,'  here's  one  I  think  will  tickle  the 
funny  bone  of  the  old-timer,  too. 

"A  young  and  rather  new  soldier  in 
my  outfit,  patroling  the  P.  W.  stockade, 
halted  and  advanced  the  0.  D.  in  due 
form.  While  the  0.  D.  was  still  talking, 
the  sentinel  said,  'Pardon  me,  sir,  I'd 
better  walk  my  post,'  presented  arms 
snappily,  and  took  off! 

"Asked  why  he  had  so  summarily  dis- 
missed the  0.  D.,  the  soldier  explained 
that  that  officer  had  started  to  relate  an 
experience  of  his  own  while  on  guard 
duty  in  World  War  One,  and  the  sen- 
tinel, his  seventh  General  Order  in  mind 
• — 'To  talk  to  no  one  except  in  line  of 
duty" — decided  it  was  time  to  get  on 
with  his  job. 

"Can  you  picture  a  sentinel  walking 
out  on  the  O.  D.  'way  back  in  the  old 
days?" 

What  could  we  do  but  question  the 
actual  occurrence  of  the  aforesaid  inci- 
{Continiied  07i  page  48) 
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The  colors  of  thirty  Posts  of  Egypt  were  massed  on  the  stoge  at  Herrin,  Illinois,  when 
I  10  new  veterans  were  inducted  into  the  Legion  in  a  mass  ritualistic  initiation  ceremony 


For  the  Long  Hitth 


SOME  700,000  men  and  women  had 
been  released  from  the  uniformed 
services  for  one  cause  or  another 
from  the  date  of  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  to  mid-December  of  1943, 
according  to  a  statement  issued  from 
Washington.  Many  were  released  be- 
cause of  over-age;  thousands  were  re- 
turned to  civilian  life  because  of  wounds 
and  injuries  received  in  combat,  and 
other  thousands  because  of  disabilities, 
incapacity,  or  failure  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  requirements  of  the  service. 

All  who  were  given  an  honorable 
discharge  on  return  to  civilian  life  are 
eligible  to  membership  in  The  American 
Legion.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
them  are  joining  up  for  the  long  hitch  in 
a  peace-time  service  no  less  important 
than  the  obligation  they  assumed  when 
they  donned  Uncle  Sams  uniform. 

The  seven  hundred  thousand  men  and 
women  who  are  veterans  of  a  war  not 
yet  ended  are  scattered  pretty  evenly 
over  the  country,  and  there  are  but 
few  Posts  of  the  Legion  that  do  not 
have  from  one  to  a  large  number  of 
these  younger  men  and  women  on  their 
active  membership  rolls.  More  and  more 
of  the  young  veterans  are  wearing  the 
Legion  button  as  a  badge  of  honor — 
giving  notice  to  all  whom  they  meet  that 
they  have  served  with  honor  in  the  fight 
against  the  axis  powers. 
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Those  who  attended  the  National 
Convention  at  Omaha  in  September, 
1943  could  not  help  being  impressed 
by  the  public,  open-air  ceremony  in 
the  shadow  of  the  court  house  when 
nearly  four  hundred  Second  World  War 
veterans  were  initiated  as  members  of 
Omaha  Post.  At  the  Illinois  Department 
Convention  at  Chicago,  just  a  few  weeks 
before,  a  similar  ceremony  had  been 
staged,  with  several  hundred  young  vet- 
erans becoming  members  of  Posts  in 
that  Department.  This  ceremony  at- 
tracted city-wide  attention  and  not  only 
called  attention  to  the  Legion  and  its 
work  but  lifted  the  morale  of  Legion- 
naires themselves. 

The  Omaha  Convention,  in  a  resolu- 
tion, directed  that  more  and  more  at- 
tention be  g'ven  to  the  use  of  the 
Legion  ritual  and  ceremonials  in  the 
induction  of  new  members,  and  in  other 
public  functions. 


Al\\  I  see  uou!'^  qoilfV?  W  is  qat  a.  ^ 
a  ValeA^Ae  too  -       peciiAa\  ^4  o'  s^in 

vwto  bves  i/ou  /p^^seAdirt  me  a Ji'i^  i 


Illinois,  a  leader  in  many  things,  was. 
one  of  the  first  Departments  to  create 
a  Department  Ceremonials  Commission, 
now  operating  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Clarence  E.  Harper,  Past  Commander 
of  Chicago's  Navy  Post  and  long  active 
in  the  work  and  direction  of  that  Post's 
ritual  team.  During  the  year  just  closed, 
working  for  its  own  outfit  and  for 
other  Posts  in  the  area,  the  team  initi- 
ated 339  new  members,  217  of  them 
veterans  of  the  current  war,  in  ten  ritual 
ceremonies;  presented  colors  on  five 
special  occasions,  and  had  a  leading  part 
in  other  public  ceremonies.  Going  out 
of  its  ov.-n  Department  for  the  first 
time  on  November  2 2d,  the  team  initi- 
ated forty-eight  World  War  II  veterans 
into  Twin  City  Post  at  East  Chicago, 
Indiana. 

Adam  Plewacki  Post,  whose  ritual 
team  is  rated  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Buffalo,  New  York,  area,  inducted  ninety 
veterans  of  this  war  on  the  evening  of 
December  ist.  And  there  are  new  Posts 
made  up  entirely  of  World  War  II  vet- 
erans— Pearl  Harbor  Post  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,  operated  by  the  Virginia  De- 
partment Headquarters*;  Emil  G.  Nel- 
son, Jr.,  Post  of  San  Francisco  and 
Hollywood  World  War  II  Post  of  Los 
Angeles,  to  mention  but  a  few. 


*  "They've  Joined  the  Legion,"  by  V\'.  Glenn 
Elliott,  American  Legion  Magazine,  August  '43. 
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The  occasion  of  installing  Hollywood 
World  War  II  Post  was  considered  of 
such  importance  that  Time,  in  its  cus- 
tomary uppity,  half-sneering  style  of 
reporting  war  veteran  affairs,  gave  it  a 
full  column.  Hollywood  Post,  with  a 
large  membership  and  housed  in  one  of 
the  finest  clubhouses  in  all  the  Legion, 
installed  the  Post  and  gave  it  welcome, 
footed  the  bills  and  gave  the  new  Post 
the  use  of  its  building — exemplifying 
the  true  Legion  spirit  of  receiving  the 
younger  veterans  into  full  partnership 
and  comradeship  in  the  world's  largest 
organization  of  war  veterans. 

Said  Time:  "Some  charter  members 
of  Post  591  (World  War  II):  an  18- 
year-old  sailor  wounded  by  shrapnel 
(South  Pacific);  a  young  private  with 
punctured  ear  drums  (North  Africa) ;  a 
paratrooper  who  injured  his  back  in  a 
practice  jump;  an  ex-National  Guards- 
man suffering  from  shock  and  war  neu- 
rosis; a  45-year-old  World  War  I  vet- 
eran who  was  drafted  again  for  World 
War  II  and  served  in  a  medical  bat- 
talion until  discharged." 

And  that  is  a  good  cross-section  of 
the  men  who  are  being  discharged  and 
are  joining  up  with  the  Legion  for  the 
long  hitch. 

There  is  another  newsworthy  incident, 
reported  by  Ray  (Kingfish)  Hubbs, 
Legion  wheel-horse  in  Egypt  in  southern 
Ihinois.  Says  the  Kingfish: 

'"One  hundred  and  ten  veterans  of 
War  II  are  today  proudly  wearing  the 
Legion  emblem  in  their  coat  lapels  in 
Southern  Illinois.  They  were  inducted 
into  the  Legion  at  a  mass  ceremony 
held  in  Herrin  on  the  night  of  October 
30th  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Past  Commanders'  Club. 

"Colors  from  thirty  Posts  in  Southern 
Illinois  formed  the  background  for  the 
induction  altar.  Past  Commander  Sher- 
man Carr  of  Murphysboro  called  the 
orders  as  the  battalion  of  candidates 
faced  right  to  hear  an  explanation  of 
The  American  Legion's  principle  of 
Justice,  given  by  Past  Commander  Omar 


Commander  Tony  Murphy  (right)  of  Howard  C.  McCall  Post  of  Phila- 
delphia presents  a  life  membership  card  to  Harry  K.  Stinger,  five- 
star  member  and  National  Executive  Committeeman  for  his  Department 


McMackin  of  Salem.  Another  right  face 
and  the  battalion  faced  Judge  Joe  Hill 
of  Benton,  who  told  them  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Freedom.  When  the  candidates 
faced  Fred  C.  Whitlock,  of  East  St. 
Louis,  Past  Division  Commander,  he  told 
them  the  meaning  of  Comradeship,  and 
Judge  Arthur  Summers  of  Eldorado  con- 
cluded the  explanation  with  a  short  talk 
on  Democracy.  Former  Governor  John 
Stelle,  now  National  Executive  Com- 
mitteeman for  Illinois,  climaxed  the 
ritual  with  an  explanation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  each  part  of  the  Legion  emblem. 
Division  Commander  William  H.  Wille 
of  CoUinsville  administered  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  after  which  Department 
Commander  L.  W.  Esper  of  Springfield 
welcomed  the  new  Legionnaires  into 
the  fold." 

For  Service  Men 

HERBERT    CAWLEY    POST  of 
High  Bridge,  New  Jersey,  is  just 
one  of  the  nearly  12,000  Posts  of  the 


Members  of  Herbert  C.  Cowley  Post  of  High  Bridge,  New  Jersey,  send  cig- 
arettes to  service  men — they  remember  their  own  overseas  days  25  years  ago 
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Legion  that  is  doing  its  bit  to  win  the 
war.  Not  only  is  this  active  unit  of  188 
members  engaged  in  war  work — it  has 
not  neglected  its  obligations  to  its  own 
community. 

In  addition  to  its  campaign  for  cig- 
arettes for  service  men — the  first  ship- 
ment of  110,000  was  forwarded  in  No- 
vember and  another  around  Christmas 
time — collection  of  1,000  pounds  of 
old  phonograph  records,  and  helping  out 
in  the  War  Bond  sales  campaigns,  as 
well  as  other  community  war  activities, 
the  Post  has  installed  a  new  ambulance 
in  order  to  continue  its  project  of  free 
ambulance  service  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles  around  its  home  town.  The 
ambulance,  fully  equipped,  set  the  Post 
back  some  $3,000,  says  Commander 
John  Arzberger.  For  fifteen  years  the 
service  has  been  maintained,  wholly 
Legion-staffed  and  entirely  free,  making 
from  two  to  three  hundred  trips  a  year. 

Liberty  Ship 

THE  Liberty  Ship  Paid  Chandler, 
now  a  part  of  Uncle  Sam's  ever- 
growing fleet  of  cargo  vessels,  was 
launched  at  the  Calship  Yard,  Los  An- 
geles Harbor,  in  late  September.  The 
vessel  was  named  in  honor  of  a  charter 
member  of  Merchant  Marine  Post  of 
Los  Angeles  who  died  in  1938  after  an 
official  connection  with  the  Los  Angeles 
port  for  more  than  ten  years.  Captain 
Chandler,  who  commanded  at  Curtis 
Bay  Port  of  Debarkation,  Baltimore, 
during  the  First  World  War,  was  active 
in  the  movement  to  obtain  Legion  of- 
ficial recognition  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine as  a  vital  part  of  the  national  de- 
fense system  of  the  nation. 

Merchant  Marine  Post  officers  and 
members  were  special  guests  at  the 
launching.  Pictured  on  page  31  are, 
left  to  right,  Stanley  T.  Olafson,  William 
J.  Sweeney,  Post  Commander  Howard 
W.  Woodruff,  Kenneth  H.  F.  Fysh,  and 
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Tour  score  anj 


Frank  E.  Booma  Post  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire  gave  an  ambulance  to  the 
Red  Cross  Motor  Corps.  Legionnaire  Mayor  C.  M.  Dale  made  the  presentation 
to  Red  Cross  Chairman  Andrew  Jarvls.  Commander  R.  T.  Pinkham  stands  by. 


John  N.  Mcllmoil,  all  active  in  merchant 
marine  affairs  as  well  as  in  the  Post. 

Road  to  Victory  Fair 

WITH  an  eye  to  building  up  a  fund 
for  a  new  home  to  house  an  in- 
creased membership  of  veterans  of  the 
two  World  Wars,  Morristown  (New 
Jersey)  Post  planned,  developed  and 
operated  a  Road  to  Victory  Exposition 
which  netted  the  fund  nearly  $3,000. 
The  Exposition  ran  through  nine  days, 
ending  on  Labor  Day,  and  so  successful 
was  it  that  plans  are  under  way  for  a 
repeat  performance,  bigger  and  better, 
in  1944.  The  Legion  Fair  Committee, 
chairmaned  by  Frank  D.  Geraghty.  has 
been  continued  by  Commander  Henry 
S.  Stover. 

Entirely  original  in  scope  and  plan, 
the  Road  to  Victory  Exposition  carried 
the  usual  carnival  booths  as  well  as 
other  attractions.  In  a  50  by  100  foot 
tent,  the  American  Red  Cross,  Salvation 
Army,  Civil  Defense  Council,  WAC  Re- 
cruiting, Air  Warning  Service,  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  and  other  groups 
engaged  in  the  war  effort  had  elaborately 
decorated  booths  portraying  their  own 
special  activities.  In  another  tent,  free 
motion  pictures  supplied  by  the  Army, 
the  Air  Forces,  Red  Cross,  OCD,  and  the 
War  Bond  office  were  shown  every  eve- 
ning. No  admission  charges  were  made  to 
the  grounds  or  to  any  of  the  exhibits 
— the  revenue 
came  from  the 
rides,  game  booths, 
refreshment 
stands  and  from 
donations  from  lo- 
cal manufacturers 
who  had  exhibits 
in  the  main  tent. 

Plans  for  1944 
— dates  already  set 
to  run  from  June 
30  through  Jiily  8 
— envision  a  show 
with  a  county-wide 
appeal.  The  prin- 


cipal  attraction  will  be  folk-dancing 
each  evening,  music  and  displays  of 
handicraft  by  groups  of  Poles,  Slavs, 
Scots,  Scandinavians,  Italians  and  other 
nationals  engaged  with  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  present  war.  Each  nation 
will  be  given  an  evening  of  its  own. 
A  contest  will  be  held  soon  and  a  prize 
offered  for  the  most  appropriate  name 
for  the  1944  effort. 

Burned  the  Mortgage 

MARSEILLES  (Illinois)  Post  held 
a  jubilee  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 9th  when  some  250  Legionnaires 
and  friends  gathered  to  watch  Com- 
mander Ben  Dougherty,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Harry  E.  Richardson,  President 
of  the  Auxiliary  Unit,  reduce  to  ashes 
the  plaster  on  the  old  homestead.  It 
was  the  final  event  in  the  Post's  struggle 
to  get  a  home  of  its  own,  debt  free. 

Back  in  1937  the  Post  acquired  a 
building  from  the  Marseilles  Golf  Club. 
It  was  torn  down  in  sections,  says  Ad- 
jutant C.  I.  Dunlap,  and  moved  across 
the  Illinois  River  to  the  city,  a  distance 
of  more  than  a  mile,  and  reconstructed 
on  the  Legion's  property,  being  dedi- 
cated on  January  4,  1938.  Most  of  the 
labor  was  freely  given  by  members  and 


townspeople,  but 
after  completion 
there  remained  a 
debt  of  $3,300, 
mostly  for  materi- 
als. The  mortgage 
was  paid  off  in  a 
little  over  six 
years. 

The  Post  home 
is  a  spacious  one, 
40  by  100  feet, 
with  wide  lawns, 
and  a  big  flag  pole 
in  front.  Depart- 
ment Commander 
Leonard  W.  Esper  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  mortgage-burning  party, 
and  a  number  of  other  Legion  dignitaries 
traveled  long  distances  to  be  present. 

Service  Men 

BELMONT  (Massachusetts)  Post 
has  a  membership  of  324,  of  which 
sixteen  are  back  in  Uncle  Sam's  Army 
and  Navy,  reports  Commander  Paul  A. 
McGreenery.  In  addition,  seventy-five 
percent  of  the  membership  is  engaged 
in  some  form  of  civilian  defense  activ 
ity,  and  the  Post  treasury  holds  $1,500 
in  Uncle  Sam's  War  Bonds. 

The  Post  members  serving  actively 
with  the  armed  forces  are  Lieutenant 
Colonels  Irving  C.  Whittemore  and 
Emil  G.  Ringberg;  Commander  Gerald 
Gritifin;  Lieutenant  Commanders  Eph- 
raim  Martin  and  Felix  A.  Shippey; 
Major  John  W.  F.  Hobbs;  Captains 
Charles  A.  Comerford,  Anthony  G. 
Rodgers,  Warren  J.  Toelkin,  Walter  L. 
Tompkins  and  Victor  H.  Willard;  Lieu- 
tenant Julian  B.  Doherty,  and  Ralph 

E.  Chadwick,  Arden  L.  Knight,  William 

F.  Tilton  and  Arthur  F.  Titcomb. 

Youngster 

A LOT  of  youngsters  got  into  the 
Army  and  Navy  during  the  days 
of  voluntary  enlistment  by  hiking  their 
ages  a  few  years  and  talking  fast  to 
the  recruiting  officers.  But  here  is  a 


Officers  and  members  of  Merchant  Marine  Post  gathered  to  witness  the 
launching  of  the  Liberty  Ship  Paul  Chandler,  named  for  one  of  their  own 
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The  Old  Crow  whiskey  you  buy  today  was  distilled  and  laid 
away  to  age  years  before  the  war.  Today  the  Old  Crow  Distil- 
lery is  producing  only  alcohol  for  war  purposes.  So  be  patient 
if  you  can't  have  all  you  want  of  Old  Crow  when  you  want 
it.  We  are  doing  our  utmost  to  distribute  our  reserve  stocks 
so  as  to  assure  you  a  continuous  supply  for  the  duration. 


poWes  we  useta  (lo'c/- i  V*)V\mW\is  Uiari  all 
u»^  bockr Hiert- befefeA  over- and  4(\e  rteio 
\(k,  wa*-      ,  ^y-s-S^  VeVs  is  bacfc"/. 


Kentucky  Straight  Whiskey  •  Bourbon  or  Rye  •  This  whiskey  is  4  years  old 
National  Distillers  Products  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y.     •     100  Proof 


case  of  a  14-year-old  colored  lad  who 
slipped  through  the  Selective  Service 
System  and  got  in  nearly  five  months 
of  service  before  his  superior  officers 
caught  up  with  his  true  age.  Last  spring, 
reports  Click  Cowger,  Department  Ad- 
jutant of  Kansas,  the  youngster,  Ernest 
E.  Shepard,  whose  home  is  at  Baldwin, 
Kansas,  accompanied  a  group  of  se- 
lectees to  Fort  Leavenworth.  He  gave 
his  age  as  18  years  and  two  months; 
passed  the  examinations  and,  on  May 
17,  1943,  was  sent  on  to  camp.  After 
nearly  five  months  his  true  age  was 
discovered,  he  was  discharged  and  sent 
home  in  time  to  celebrate  his  fifteenth 
birthday  on  November  30th.  Now  he's 
a  veteran  and  a  member  of  Lloyd  Beaton 
Post  of  Baldwin,  Kansas. 

Blood  Donor  Party 

VARIETY  Post  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
held  its  fifth  blood  donor  party  at 
the  Red  Cross  rooms  on  December  3d, 
with  sixty  members  in  attendance.  At 
four  previous  "parties"  members  and 
their  families  gave  400  pints. 

Champion 

AMONG  the  Legionnaire  blood  donors, 
■L\.  there  are  few  who  will  challenge 
the  record  of  Simon  H.  Schneider  of 
Dan  Tallon  Post,  New  York  City,  who 
has  made  twenty-one  blood  donations 
and  has  given  as  many  pints  of  his 
blood.  Legionnaire  Schneider,  a  New 
York  City  letter  carrier,  has  been  active 
in  promoting  the  blood  campaign  for 
the  Red  Cross  in  his  home  city,  but 
his  twenty-first  blood-giving  was  made 
in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  There,  in  com- 
pany with  J.  Nelson  Tribby,  Mary- 
land's Department  Adjutant  and  a  nine- 
time  donor,  he  visited  the  Red  Cross. 
Is  he  America's  No.  i  Blood  Donor? 

Haivks  Award 

THE  Frank  M.  Hawks  Memorial 
Award,  given  annually  by  Air  Serv- 
ice Post  of  the  Legion  of  New  York 
City  in  memory  of  the  famous  naval 
lieutenant  commander  who  was  killed 
while  serving  that  Post  as  its  First  Yice 
Commander,  was  given  for  1943  to  Rear 
Admiral  C.  E.  Rosendahl.  The  admiral 
was  praised  as  a  "great  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  lighter-than-air  transportation.  " 
Previous  winners  are  Mayor  F.  H.  La- 
Guardia,  1940;  William  P.  Lear,  1941, 
and  Thomas  H.  Beck,  1942. 

Boyd  B.  Stutler 
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WITH  A  HIGH -EXPLOSIVE  PUNCH  ! 


JVew Douglas  (p-to)  JViffhtM^hter 
has  the fire-power  of  Jour 20 MM  cannon/ 


Up  into  the  inky  blackness  of  the  night, 
straight  and  swift  as  an  arroio  to  its  target, 
a  big  neiv  AAF  fighter  plane  darts  through 
the  darkness,  armed  to  the  teeth  with  cannon ! 
Searchlights  fan  out  to  help  him.  Watch! 
.  .  .  they've  caught  an  enemy  raider  in  their 
glare.  There's  a  roar,  a  blinding  flash,  an 
Axis  bomber  bursting  into  flames  .  .  .  an- 
other  victim  of  the  high -explosive  barrage 
of  this  4-barreled  battery  of  fire-power! 

FIRE -POWER  IS  OUR  BUSINESS! 


Most  details  of  the  mysterious  Douglas 
(P-70)  Night  Fighter  are  still  a  closely 
guarded  secret.  But  this  much  our  ene- 
mies know.  One  of  the  striking  features 
of  this  "Midnight  Mauler"  is  its  armament 
of  heavy-hitting  artillery!  The  concen- 
trated fire-power  of  four  20  mm.  automatic 
cannon  blazes  away  at  one  touch  of  the 
trigger!  These  are  the  same  kind  of  long- 
range  aircraft  cannon  that  we  of  Olds- 
mobile  are  building  for  Army  Ordnance, 
along  with  cannon  for  tanks  and  tank 
destroyers — shell  for  both  Army  and  Navy. 


A  plane  like  this  fires  high- 
explosive  cannon  shell  at  a  rate 
of  over  2000  a  minute!  That 
costs  money — money  which 
must  come  from  us  at  home. 

BUY  WAR  BONDS! 


OLDSMOBILE 


DIVISION 
OF 

E  E  P  'EM 


GENERAL  MOTORS 

FIRING 
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LEATHERNECK  LOU 


{Continued  from  page  ig) 
morning,  watch  in  one  hand,  beer  bottle 
in  the  other,  whistle  in  his  mouth — 
waiting  for  the  first  note  of  reveille.  At 
50  years  of  age,  the  story  goes,  Old  Lou 
pitched  a  no-hit  game — and  never  put 
on  a  baseball  glove  again. 

That,  briefly,  is  the  Diamond  legend. 
And  the  strange  thing  about  it,  con- 
sidering the  Marine  Corps'  penchant  for 
tall  tales,  is  that  it's  mostly  true.  Lou 
Diamond  is  a  fact,  not  a  Paul  Bunyan 
rising  out  of  the  Guadalcanal  coconut 
trees. 

Diamond  enlisted  in  the  Marines  in 
191 7,  went  to  France  in  early  191 8, 
fought  with  the  6th  Marines  from 
Chateau-Thierry  to  the  Argonne, 
marched  to  the  Rhine,  and  disembarked 
at  Hoboken  in  1919.  Much  older  than 
the  men  around  him,  he  fought  through 
four  major  battles  without  letting  his 
age  get  him  down. 

In  1 92 1  he  came  back  for  more,  went 
to  China  with  the  4th  Marines,  maneu- 
vered all  over  the  Caribbean,  was  at 
Quantico,  Parris  Island,  Pensacola, 
Guantanamo.  Stories  of  his  amazing  ac- 
curacy with  his  specialty,  mortar  fire, 
began  to  spread  over  the  Marine  Corps. 
When  at  Indiantown  Gap,  Lou's  men  hit 
the  target  on  the  nose- — an  old  house 
1900  yards  away — Marines  swore  the 
shells  went  plumb  down  the  chimney. 

That  was  the  Lou  Diamond  who  at 
the  New  River  base  in  1942  found  the 
5th  Marines  were  about  to  go  overseas 
and  leave  him  behind  on  account  of  his 
age!  (Just  how  old  he  is  no  one  knows 
except  Lou — and  he  won't  tell.)  Imme- 
diately the  sergeant  launched  a  personal 
offensive  to  convince  everyone  that  he 
should  go  along.  To  demonstrate  his 
physical  fitness  he  began  running  round 
the  camp  instead  of  walking,  meanwhile 
shouting  orders  with  an  even  greater 
bellow  than  his  normal  roar,  which  had 
already  won  him  the  nickname  "The 
Honker."  He  got  a  naval  doctor — an  old 
acquaintance — to  certify  him  "fit  for 
active  duty  anywhere  on  land  or  aboard 
ship."  And  to  his  battalion  commander 
he  pleaded,  "What  would  my  boys  do 
without  me?" 

AND,  thus,  exactly  22  years  and  one 
■L\.  day  after  disembarking  at  Hoboken, 
Sergeant  Lou  Diamond  landed  in  the 
Solomons.  He  went  in  that  first  morning 
in  a  Higgins  boat,  "standing  up  every 
now  and  then,"  says  a  Marine  who  was 
with  him,  "looking  over  the  terrain,  up 
above  everybody  else." 

That  afternoon  Lou  delivered  the 
first  of  a  series  of  mortar  barrages  which 
were  to  win  the  commanding  general's 
praise.  With  the  Marines  pinned  down 
on  a  ridge,  Diamond's  mortar  platoon 
was  called  on  to  blast  the  Japs  beyond 
them.  The  target  area  was  narrow  and 
bordered  on  two  sides  by  our  ov.n  men, 


and  Diamond  had  to  fire  without  ob- 
servers. Under  sniper  fire  itself,  Lou's 
platoon  poured  an  accurate  concentra- 
tion into  the  Japs  beyond  the  steep  hills 
a  mile-and-a-quarter  away — "a  deciding 
factor  in  halting  an  enemy  attack,"  said 
General  Vandegrift.  But  later,  reports 
came  back  that  one  mortar  round  was 
short — it  had  knocked  out  four  or  five 
Marines.  Lou,  insulted  at  the  suggestion 
that  it  was  one  of  his  mortars,  got  a 
chunk  of  the  shell,  examined  it,  and 
proved  it  was  not  from  his  battery.  But, 
as  one  of  Lou's  own  men  put  it:  "Even 
if  it  had  been  one  of  our  shells,  Lou 
would  have  got  out  of  it." 

WHEN  Colonel  Edson's  Raiders 
were  held  up  several  days  at 
Matanikau  River  he  sent  for  Lou.  His 
old  legs  had  gone  bad  on  him,  but  they 
hauled  him  out  in  a  truck.  Standing  by 
his  mortar  batteries,  honking,  honking, 
honking,  Lou  delivered  what  eyewitnesses 
have  called  the  fiercest  mortar  concen- 
tration in  Marine  history.  One  of  his  for- 
ward observers  says  that  when  he  picked 
up  his  phone  to  talk  to  the  battery  he 
could  hear  Diamond's  honking  over  the 
roar  of  the  guns. 

When  there  was  a  misfire — a  mortar 
shell  sticking  in  the  tube — everyone 
would  scatter  except  Old  Lou.  He'd  walk 
up  to  the  mortar  as  if  it  were  a  friendly 
pet,  take  the  tube  off  the  bi-pod,  tilt  it 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  catch 
the  empty  shell  before  it  hit  the  ground. 
That  night,  while  part  of  his  platoons 
slept,  Lou  was  awake,  going  around 
again  and  again,  seeing  everything  was 
right.  Next  morning  they  got  the  first 
hand  reports  from  men  in  the  rifle  com- 
panies— "best  shooting  we  ever  saw  in 
our  lives." 

Diamond  became  so  famous  on  Guad- 
alcanal that  whenever  a  mortar  fired 
Marines  would  say,  "There  goes  Old 
Lou,"  and  his  legend  would  grow  anew. 
On  Tulagi  some  of  his  kids  were  pretty 
low;  our  cruisers  had  been  sunk  and  our 
supply  ships  had  been  compelled  to  dump 
a  lot  of  stuff  in  the  water  and  run.  Jap 
destroyers  were  coming  in  close,  shelling 
at  will.  To  bolster  his  men,  Lou  decided 
to  take  a  shot  at  one  of  the  destroyers. 
He  made  elaborate  plans,  including  put- 
ting out  some  20  different  aiming  stakes 
— but  missed  the  destroyer  by  1200 
yards.  The  only  tangible  effect  was  that 
an  outraged  Marine  headquarters  began 
phoning  around  and  sending  out  runners 
to  find  who'd  fired.  Anyone  but  Lou 
might  have  got  a  court  martial.  As  it 
was,  Lou  was  given  credit  for  virtually 
a  naval  victory.  One  Marine  Combat 
Correspondent  reported  "he  almost  sank 
a  Jap  destroyer  .  .  .  kept  firing  away 
with  his  mortar  and  almost  had  the  range 
when  the  Jap  commander  changed  his 
mind  and  fled."  Another  Marine  said  the 
ship  was  a  cruiser  and  reported  "a  bil- 


low of  black  smoke  suddenly  coming 
from  the  stern."  And  down  at  Parris 
Island  this  fall  a  lieutenant  colonel 
stated,  with  a  great  positiveness,  "You 
know,  Lou  is  officially  credited  with 
sinking  a  Jap  destroyer." 

But  Lou's  real  worth  can't  be  exag- 
gerated .  .  .  Lou's  company  commander, 
Major  Charles  A.  Rigaud,  still  carries 
Lou's  photo  wherever  he  goes.  When 
Admiral  Halsey  came  to  Guadalcanal  it 
was  Lou  who  was  picked  to  demonstrate 
how  a  new  machine-gun  gadget  worked. 
In  front  of  thousands  of  Marines,  Gen- 
eral Vandergrift  told  Lou,  "You  have 
taught  more  Marines  how  to  shoot  than 
any  man  I  know  of." 

Lou's  official  commendation  gives  him 
credit  for  maintaining  morale  not  simply 
in  his  company  but  in  the  whole  bat- 
talion. "Lou  was  just  the  same  under 
fire  as  he  was  in  a  beer  garden,"  accord- 
ing to  a  wounded  Marine.  "He'd  just  sit 
under  a  coconut  tree  and  watch  an  air 
raid  while  someone  else  was  digging  his 
foxhole  B  little  deeper."  Lou  never  dug 
a  foxhole,  always  saying,  "If  you're  go- 
ing to  get  hit  you're  going  to  get  hit  in 
that  foxhole — but  you  guys  there,  go 
dig  your  foxholes." 

10U  and  the  colonel  were  the  only  ones 
J  allowed  to  walk  around  during  an 
air  raid.  "You  could  hear  his  booming 
voice  echo  over  the  place:  'Here  they 
come,  here  they  come.' "  Once  when 
they  had  sniper  trouble  Lou  walked 
right  out  in  an  open  field,  pointed  to 
where  the  sniper  was,  yelled  "Get  that 
guy!"  And  what  did  a  Marine,  who  lost 
his  right  arm  a  few  days  later,  remem- 
ber about  that  incident?  Mainly  that 
"Lou  was  mad  as  hell  because  we  didn't 
get  that  Jap  on  the  first  volley." 

Lou's  ingenuity  at  foraging  was  illus- 
trated whenever  chow  was  low.  He  did 
a  lot  of  reconnaissance  himself,  found 
stores  of  jam,  rice,  corned  beef.  He  even 
had  his  men  digging  potatoes  in  a  ceme- 
tery. He  personally  commandeered  sev- 
eral sacks  of  flour  and  a  couple  of  big 
cans  of  peach  preserves  behind  the  Jap- 
anese lines.  "Right  there  on  the  field," 
Major  Rigaud  relates,  "we  were  having 
peach  turnovers.  No  one  on  the  island 
ate  as  well  as  we  did."  When  one  man 
turned  up  with  a  good  supply  of  Jap- 
anese saki,  Lou  devised  a  novel  way  of 
rationing  liquor:  each  man  drank  from 
a  bottle  until  Lou  thought  he'd  had 
enough  and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

After  two  months  on  Guadalcanal,  Lou 
was  down  from  220  pounds  to  162.  He 
had  two  busted  ribs,  malaria,  and  kid- 
ney trouble.  When  he  lay  down  he  could 
hardly  get  up — rheumatism.  Still  he 
tried  to  keep  from  being  evacuated,  kept 
telHng  his  company  commander,  "I'll  be 
all  right  in  the  morning."  One  wounded 
Marine  recalls  the  last  time  he  saw  Lou : 
{Continued  on  page  jy) 
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words  that  mean 


smooth  whiskey  IWalker's  DeLuxe 


Straight  bourbon  whiskey.  90  proof.  This  whiskey  is  4  years  old.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons  Inc.,  Peoria,  III.  Copr.  1944 


"Oh, What  a  Beautiful  Morning!" 


You  will  say  many  nice  things  about 
SCHENLEY  Royal  Reserve.  But  one 
thing  all  who  taste  it  agree  upon:  this 
fine  smooth  flavor  is  liice  morning  sun- 
shine in  your  glass  ...  so  mellow  and 
light  ...  a  work  of  genius  .  .  .  each 
sunny  amber  drop  a  glowing  part  of  a 
magnificent  whole.  Over  all  others,  it  s 


Mellow  and  light  as 
a  perfect  morning! 


BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS! 


America's  first  choice  among  whiskies 
—  ScHENLEY  Royal  Reserve  —  because 
we  made  it  America's  finest! 

You'll  taste  the  proof  of  it  in  your 
first  highball,  your  first  Old  Fashioned, 
Manhattan,  or  Whiskey  Sour  .  .  .  made 
with  ScHENLEY  Royal  Reserve.  Try  it. 
Soon! 


SCHEME)  HAS  MADE  NO 
WHISKEY  SINCE  1942  .  .  . 
our  iHstillerics  are  produc- 
ing (ilrohol  for  war  use  by 
the  government!  Precious 
pre-wnr  reserves  furnish  the 
whiskies  jor  Schenlcy  Roval 
Reserve  these  days.  But 
there  is  enough  lor  the  dura- 
tion if  used  in  moderation. 


Blended  Whiskey 


SCHENLEY 


1944,  Schenley  Distillers  Corporation,  New  York  City.  86  proof  —  sixty  per  cent  Neutral  Spirits  Distilled  From  Fruit  and  Grains. 


LEATHERNECK  LOU 


{Continued  from  page  34) 
"He  was  lying  on  a  blanket  in  the  jungle, 
directing  the  fire  of  his  mortars." 

When  finally  ordered  off  by  a  naval 
doctor,  Lou  left  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
All  the  men  lined  up  along  the  road  as 
Lou  passed  in  a  jeep  on  the  way  to 
Henderson  Field.  "You  could  have  heard 
a  pin  drop  when  Lou's  jeep  was  gone." 

But  that  wasn't  the  end  of  Old  Lou. 
By  the  time  the  big  Douglas  transport 
plane  dropped  him  in  the  New  Hebrides 
he  was  launching  a  campaign  to  get  back 
to  his  outfit.  The  most  obstreperous  pa- 
tient ever  admitted  to  a  naval  hospital, 
Lou  began  telling  everyone  the  only 
reason  he  got  sick  on  Guadalcanal  was 
because  the  beer  ran  out.  When  a  chap- 
lain came  around  one  morning  with 
magazines,  candy  and  cigarets  Lou 
asked,  "You  have  any  beer?"  When  the 
chaplain  said  no,  Lou  honked,  "Well 
then,  get  me  out  of  here.  We're  not 
licked  yet." 


Transferred  to  a  hospital  in  New  Zea- 
land, Lou  found  his  beer  and  somehow 
contrived  to  get  orders  to  board  a  supply 
ship  headed  for  New  Caledonia.  When 
a  colonel  there  said,  "Send  him  back  to 
the  States,"  Lou  sternly  replied,  "Back 
to  the  outfit."  He  located  a  friend — 
Lou  has  them  everywhere — who  gave 
him  the  orders  he  wanted.  He  found  an- 
other supply  ship  which  was  going  to 
Guadalcanal.  And  he  got  back — only  to 
find  his  outfit  gone. 

Then  Lou  had  to  hitch-hike  1500  miles 
to  an  Australian  port,  and  work  his  way 
inland.  The  old  man  with  a  white  beard 
came  the  last  mile  afoot,  reported  to 
Major  Rigaud,  and  in  a  few  hours  dis- 
covered his  men  "wasn't  getting  their 
beer  like  they  should." 

Lou  got  plenty  of  beer  in  Australia — 
he  even  set  up  a  beer  tent  at  Christmas 
— but  he  was  eventually  sent  to  a  naval 
hospital  in  Southern  California.  He  was 
still  the  same  Old  Lou,  walking  around. 


his  hands  in  his  hip  pockets,  honking  as 
if  he  owned  the  place.  When  some  Hol- 
lywood stars  came  down  to  cheer  the 
wounded,  an  excited  young  Marine  ran 
to  Lou's  bunk,  shook  the  old  man,  and 
told  him,  "Wake  up,  Lou,  and  see  the 
movie  stars!"  Lou  looked  up  bellowed, 
"To  hell  with  the  movie  stars,"  and  went 
on  back  to  sleep. 

Later  on,  when  he  was  sent  to  Parris 
Island  to  instruct  recruits,  a  whole  new 
crop  of  Diamond  stories  began  coming 
into  being.  How  Old  Lou  had  to  bawl 
out  recruits  for  saluting  him.  How  Old 
Lou  honked  at  a  chaplain  who,  on  the 
authority  of  a  silver  bar  or  two,  had 
the  audacity  to  criticize  Lou's  profan- 
ity. And  how  Old  Lou,  summoned  to 
headquarters,  greeted  the  commanding 
general  with,  "Well,  E.  J.,  what  do  you 
want  to  see  me  about  this  time." 

As  one  Marine  puts  it,  "Lou '11  go 
down  in  history.  Yes  sir,  he'll  go  down 
in  history." 


THE  GENERAL  STILL  SERVES 


{Continued  from  page  p) 
couple  of  eggs  and  toast,  coffee  and  milk. 

By  the  time  he  has  had  his  breakfast 
the  morning  newspapers  have  been  ob- 
tained by  Sergeant  Dumick,  and  to  these 
the  General  turns  with  eager  interest. 
For  more  than  an  hour  he  studies  the 
war  news;  and  frequently  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  discrepancies  in  a  correspond- 
ent's report  of  such  a  minor  character 
that  one  wonders  at  his  grasp  of  things. 
When  you  talk  with  him  you  find  it 
hard  to  realize  he's  passed  his  83d  birth- 
day. 

Before  he  points  out  a  reporters  er- 
ror, however,  he  checks  his  maps  and 
atlas  and,  if  necessary,  consults  his 
jumbo  Webster  which  is  a  part  of  what 
he  calls  his  "gear."  If  he  finds  that  the 
correspondent  is  inaccurate,  a  listener 
is  liable  to  hear  a  barrage  of  invectives. 
Often  he  will  follow  this  up  with  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor,  if  it  happens  he's  a 
friend,  calling  attention  to  the  misstate- 
ment, adding  that  he  does  not  expect 
any  action  to  be  taken  against  the  erring 
writer. 

By  the  time  General  Pershing  has  fin- 
ished reading  his  newspapers  Colonel 
George  E.  Adamson,  his  aide  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  has  arrived  from  his  ofifice 
in  the  State  Department  Building. 
Adamson  has  brought  the  General's 
mail,  together  with  his  unsigned  cor- 
respondence dictated  the  day  before. 
Tnis  is  Pershing's  most  pleasant  period 
of  the  day,  for  there  is  usually  a  letter 
from  his  son.  Captain  Warren  Pershing, 
with  news  of  the  General's  only  two 
grandchildren.  And  there  is  the  almost 
daily  letter  from  his  sister.  Miss  Mae 
Pershing  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  He  ex- 


pects to  have  her  with  him  again  this 
winter  in  Washington. 

Then  there  is  a  large,  sealed  envelope, 
and  it  bears  the  imprint  of  The  Ofifice  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Here  is  the  information,  ofiicial 
and  confidential,  which  occupies  the 
General  of  the  Armies  until  lunch  time, 
which  is  usually  one  o'clock. 

After  lunch — a  rather  light  meal  of 
sliced  chicken  or  lamb  with  potatoes  and 
bread — the  General  gives  instructions  to 
his  aides,  Colonel  Adamson  and  Major 
Ralph  A.  Curtin,  and  prepares  for  his 
daily  drive.  He  usually  rides  through 
one  of  Washington's  many  parks  and 
with  Sergeant  Dumick  at  the  wheel, 
continues  on  out  into  the  Virginia  coun- 
try which  he  loves  so  well. 

Returning  from  his  drive,  the  Gen- 
eral naps.  But  not  for  long,  for  there  is 
usually  a  visitor — one  of  his  cronies — ■ 
who  has  dropped  in  for  a  chat.  Visitors 
are  rare  with  Pershing  these  days — 
never  more  than  one  a  day.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  exigencies  of  war  and  part- 
ly to  the  rigid  restrictions  of  hospital 
discipline,  to  which  even  the  General 
must  adhere  when  he  comes  for  his 
periodical  visits. 

But  he  does  find  time  for  these  visits 
with  his  old  friends.  Brigadier  General 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  Bernard  Baruch  and 
Lieutenant  General  James  G.  Harbord 
are  among  his  most  frequent  callers. 
General  George  C.  Marshall  visits  Persh- 
ing once  a  week,  but  with  Marshall,  the 
General  admonishes,  "it's  always  busi- 
ness." 

Supper  is  served  at  six  o'clock.  It 
comprises  almost  anything  you  can 
think  of  that  a  healthy,  vigorous  man 


twenty  years  younger  than  he  would  eat. 

After  supper'  the  General  flips  the 
knob  of  his  radio,  which  he  considers  a 
part  of  his  "gear,"  and  listens  to  the 
news  of  the  day.  And  an  occasional 
musical  program  or  a  comedy  skit  is 
invited  to  his  ears.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  divulge  that  Charlie  McCarthy  is  his 
favorite  star. 

Pershing  has  no  regular  retiring  hour. 
He  says  that  he  goes  to  bed  when  he 
feels  like  it  and  gets  up  the  same  way. 

He  is  a  prolific  reader.  Scarcely  a 
book  on  military  or  diplomatic  subjects 
escapes  his  scrutiny,  and  books  are  the 
chief  gifts  which  his  friends  send  him 
at  regular  intervals.  Every  book  he 
reads  may  not  find  its  way  into  what  he 
calls  his  "working  library."  But  it  is  a 
safe  bet  that  he  remembers  what  was  in 
it  and  can  recall  a  paragraph  to  memory 
if  an  occasion  demands. 

The  General's  residence  is  in  Hotel 
Carlton  in  Washington  and  when  at 
home  he  follows  much  the  same  routine 
as  when,  at  intervals,  he  "checks  in"  at 
Walter  Reed. 

His  ofifice  in  the  old  State,  War  and 
Navy  Building  (now  the  State  Build- 
ing), is  the  one  occupied  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Navy  until  the  transfer  of 
the  Department  to  its  new  building.  In 
it  former  President  Hoover  took  refuge 
when  on  December  24,  1929  a  fire  in 
the  White  House  offices  made  the  move 
imperative. 

The  Pershing  suite  consists  of  a  recep- 
tion room,  Colonel  Adamson's  ofifice  and 
a  huge,  frescoed,  early  American  room 
with  a  massive,  hand-carved,  oaken  desk 
behind  which  is  a  bust  of  the  General 
by  Jo  Davidson. 
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Upon  its  walls  are  the  oil  portraits  of 
the  only  others  ever  to  hold  Pershing's 
rank,  General  of  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States — Grant,  Sherman  and 
Sheridan.  Washington,  for  whom  the 
grade  was  first  authorized,  but  who  by 
accession  to  the  Presidency  did  not  ac- 
quire it,  is  there  too.  And  there  are  the 
enlarged  photographs  of  military  and 
diplomatic  dignitaries  of  World  War  I. 
Here  and  there  are  memorabilia  of  the 
191 7-1 91 8  A.E.F.,  a  part  of  the  Persh- 
ing collection  from  his  European  ex- 
perience as  well  as  border  days. 

There  is  one  relic  which  always 
catches  the  eye  of  sightseers  when  they 


are  ushered  into  the  historic  office. 
Darkened  and  worn  by  twenty  years 
usage  is  a  baseball  affixed  to  a  blotter 
of  the  roller  type.  It  bears  the  auto- 
graph of  the  General's  sports  idol,  Babe 
Ruth. 

General  Pershing  is  very  solicitous  of 
former  members  of  his  A.E.F.  com- 
mand. At  this  season  of  the  year,  par- 
ticularly, his  mail  is  abundant  with  greet- 
ings from  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  nation  and  abroad.  Persh- 
ing studies  each  one  with  affectionate 
curiosity  and  he  likes  to  recall  incidents 
associated  with  the  people  he  remem- 
bers. 


Several  of  these  messages  had  ar- 
rived on  the  day  I  spent  with  the  Gen- 
eral, and  when  I  begged  leave  to  go  I 
left  the  General  of  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States — the  still  leader  and  cham- 
pion of  his  never-forgotten  "boys"' — in 
his  red  leather  arm-chair  in  the  sitting- 
room  of  his  apartment  just  as  the  dusk 
of  twilight  was  beginning  to  blur  his 
sight — not  his  vision.  And  he  was  re- 
membering— memories  of  a  quarter-cen- 
tury ago,  and  another  World  War. 

Pershing  is  still  the  "magnificent" 
General  whom  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had,  so  aptly,  described 
him  to  be. 


JUNIOR  BASEBALL  CARRIES  ON 


{Continued  from  page  25) 
A  later  chapter  comes  from  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  U.S.S.  Boise,  sunk  some- 
where in  the  South  Pacific.  The  order 
to  abandon  ship  had  been  given.  Manuel 
Medina  could  have  saved  himself.  He 
stood  by.  A  shipmate  tells  that  he  be- 
lieves Manuel  saved  the  lives  of  four- 
teen men  trapped  in  a  torpedo  chamber. 
Manuel  Medina  didn't  answer  the  roll- 
call  of  survivors.  He  had  connected 
again  for  the  team. 

Two  other  questionnaires  bear  on  an 
Iowa  junior  team  that  boasted  one  of 
the  greatest  batteries  of  all  time.  Bob 
Feller  and  Nile  Kinnick. 

Feller  came  up  through  Legion-spon- 
sored ball  to  become  an  ace  speedball 
pitcher  for  Cleveland.  He  won  more 
than  20  games  in  each  of  his  last  two 
years  in  pro  baseball  and  quit  a  high 
salaried  league  berth  to  become  physical 
education  instructor  for  the  Navy  at 
Norfolk.  When  the  war  hit  hard,  he  was 
transferred  to  sea  duty  upon  his  own 
request. 

Nile  Kinnick,  too,  wrote  his  name  in 
letters  all  sports  fans  could  read — both 
in  football  and  baseball.  When  war  broke 
out  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  up  in 
naval  aviation. 

He  was  at  the  controls  for  a  landing 
on  the  deck  of  an  airplane  carrier,  when 
sailors  suddenly  appeared  on  the  runway 
below  him.  He  chose  a  hundred-to-one 
crash  in  the  rough  seas  to  the  chance  of 
killing  his  shipmates — and  died.  His  first 
thought,  too,  was  of  the  "team." 

There  are  thousands  of  other  Man- 
uels,  Niles  and  Bobs  in  our  armed  serv- 
ices carrying  the  lessons  of  team-play, 
grit  and  unselfishness  to  every  battle 
front.  You  and  I  can  be  proud  that  a 
Legion  membership  card  stamps  us  as 
part  owners  of  such  Junior  Leaguers.  We 
shall  be  prouder  than  ever  when  they 
hang  a  final  shut-out  victory  on  Hitler 
and  Hirohito  in  the  United  Nations 
Global  Series  and  come  home  to  tackle 
the  peacetime  schedule  with  the  same 
principles  of  sportsmanship  and  good 
faith. 

And  that  seems  to  be  a  pretty  good 
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answer  to  why  the  Legion  went  into  the 
baseball  business.  Frank  McCormick's 
dream  of  18  years  ago  has  come  true.  It 
aimed  to  reach  the  roots  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life— to  foster  competitive 
spirit,  leadership,  will-to-win,  and  ad- 
miration for  honest  achievement — and 
above  all  fair  play  and  team  play.  And 
where  could  a  youngster  absorb  these 
character-building  lessons  more  aptly  or 
quickly  than  the  ball  field? 

That's  the  background  which  brought 
these  young  Gophers — Bob  Danielson, 
Red  Mellon,  Barney  Briggs,  Jerry 
Smith,  Buzz  Wheeler,  Roger  Brown, 
Toddy  Mettler,  Paul  Otness,  Harry  Col- 
lins, Don  Sovell,  Bob  Woolsey,  Slap 
Holsten,  Roger  Lundgren,  Tom  Berg- 
stad,  Tom  Lorimer,  with  Coach  Fred 
Warburton  and  Manager  Milt  Brown — 
to  the  stands  of  the  Yankee  Stadium  last 
fall  as  members  of  the  seventeenth  cham- 
pionship team  of  the  Legion's  Junior 
Baseball  competition.  It  was  the  climax 
reward  for  the  Richfield  team  which 
had  become  the  champion  among  the 
teams  enrolling  350,000  lads,  by  defeat- 
ing the  Springfield,  Ohio,  junior  team, 
runner-up  for  Junior  World  Series 
honors. 

Miles  City,  Montana,  where  the  Rich- 
field nine  battled  for  supremacy  this 
year,  is  a  town  rich  in  stirring  chapters 
of  American  history.  The  town  is  named 
for  Colonel,  later  Lieutenant  General, 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  who  avenged  the  mas- 
sacre of  Gen.  George  A.  Custer  and  his 
men  at  Little  Big  Horn  and  cleared  the 
area  of  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes  under 
Sitting  Bull,  Crazy  Horse  and  Lame 
Deer.  Its  wide-open  hospitality,  dating 
back  to  pioneer  founders  and  open 
range  days,  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  Custer  Legion  Post  No.  5 
made  a  tentative  canvass  as  to  inviting 
the  1943  Junior  World  Series  to  Miles 
City,  the  vote  was  unanimous  that  the 
whole  town  play  host  to  the  teams. 

The  Minneapolis  team  defeated  San 
Francisco  in  a  grueling,  seesaw  game, 
played  as  a  curtain-raiser  the  week 
previous  to  the  main  event.  By  popular 
acclaim  the  Miles  City  fans  kept  the 


beaten  Presidio  lads  in  town  for  the 
big  series,  with  all  expenses  paid. 

When  Director  Chaillaux  arrived  to 
take  official  charge  he  was  faced  with  a 
perplexing  "problem.  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, Southeastern  section  winner,  had 
withdrawn.  Originally,  Birmingham,  New 
Orleans,  Flint,  and  Minneapolis  would 
have  made  up  the  quartet  to  battle  for 
the  crown.  It  was  possible  to  solve  the 
situation  by  a  playoff  between  White- 
ville.  N.  C,  runner-up  to  Birmingham, 
and  the  Springfield,  Ohio,  team.  Chail- 
laux decided  to  make  it  a  quintet  this 
3'ear  and  give  all  five  teams  a  chance. 

Sportswriters  and  scouts  were  on 
hand  for  the  opening.  Hugh  Thompson, 
AP  bureau  chief  came  on  from  Helena, 
Montana.  Joe  Hendrickson,  sports  writer 
for  the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal,  who 
later  compiled  an  "All  American  Junior 
Team"  covered  the  series,  as  did  Bob 
Danielson  of  Custer  Post  No.  5  and 
sports  writer  for  the  Miles  City  Star. 
Pat  Patterson  of  the  Cincinnati  Reds 
was  in  the  stands,  as  were  also  HoUis 
Thurston  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates, 
Claude  Jonnard  of  the  New  York  Giants 
and  Pat  Monahan  of  the  St.  Louis  Cards. 
It  was  a  critical  audience  to  put  the  lads 
on  their  toes,  when  Dan  Berry,  veteran 
American  League  umpire  from  Boston, 
called  -Play  ball." 

September  3d  saw  the  climax,  when  the 
Richfielders  blasted  the  final  hopes  of 
the  Springfield  boys  to  the  tune  of  three 
to  two,  and  Captain  Jerry  Smith  of  the 
Gophers  tucked  the  Howard  P.  Savage 
and  the  Ford  trophies  under  his  arm  with 
a  big  smile  of  thanks.  Harry  Amato, 
moundsman  for  the  defeated  Buckeyes, 
had  a  big  grin,  too.  He  was  signed  "hy 
the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  series. 

So  passes  another  season  of  Legion 
junior  baseball.  But  in  a  few  months  the 
cry  of  "Play  ball"  and  the  crack  of  the 
bat  will  echo  on  sandlot  diamonds  from 
Miami  to  Detroit  and  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco.  Another  Little  World 
Series  will  be  in  the  making,  with  a  host 
of  kids  learning  the  American  Way  from 
the  great  American  pastime. 
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THE  GUARD  FIGHTS  BACK 


{Contifiued  from  page  ij) 
not  been  fully  developed,  and  escort 
vessels  like  plane  carriers  and  destroyers 
had  not  yet  come  off  the  American  pro- 
duction line,  the  carnage  for  a  while  was 
terrible. 

THE  sickening  record  of  ^the  shipping 
losses  of  the  summer  of  1942  is  in 
every  newspaper  in  the  land.  The  auda- 
cious and  cocky  Germans  were  not  con- 
tent to  prowl  the  sea  wastes  for  game, 
but  daringly  and  even  tauntingly  knocked 
them  under  just  off  the  east  coast.  Hun- 
dreds of  men  burned  to  death  or  were 
drowned  as  they  sought  frantically  to 
clear  their  ships  and  get  to  Jersey  City, 
the  Carolina  coasts,  or  Miami — points 
which  very  often  were  in  sight. 

Back  in  those  days — and  for  the 
whole  of  1942 — nearly  every  midship- 
man and  every  new  officer  in  naval  in- 
doctrination schools  went  through  the 
whole  of  his  training  course  with  fingers 
of  both  hands  crossed  and  a  continual 
prayer  on  his  lips  that  he  would  not  be 
assigned  to  armed  guard  service. 

Many  instructors  in  these  schools — 
happy,  no  doubt,  that  they  had  missed 
it  themselves — would  tantalize  their 
classes  with  such  offhand  references  to 
the  armed  guard  as,  "Ready,  aim — 
abandon  ship." 

It  was  about  this  time  the  young  naval 
flyer  sent  back  his  terse  report:  "Sighted 
sub;  sank  same."  This  was  paraphrased 
in  naval  schools  to:  "Sighted  sub;  glub, 
glub."  The  truth  in  these  quips  caused 
many  a  new  officer  to  fret  in  his  bed 
at  night. 

Nevertheless,  as  Liberty  and  other 
cargo  ships  began  sliding  down  the 
ways;  as  the  production  of  guns,  tanks, 
planes,  trucks,  jeeps  and  all  the  stuff 
of  streamlined  war  began  to  snowball 
in  American  factories;  in  short,  as  the 
whole  program  of  production  hit  high 
in  the  States,  hundreds  of  naval  officers 
and  thousands  of  men  found  themselves 
with  orders  in  hand  to  report  "for  tem- 
porary duty  aboard  the  Armed  United 
States  Merchant  Ship  S.  S.   — ." 

It  would  be  too  trite  to  say  merely 
that  these  ships  have  delivered  the 
goods.  They  have  delivered  the  goods 
with  a  great  many  bangs  on  the  way. 
Many  a  German  pilot  and  sub  com- 
mander will  vouch  for  this. 

Luckily,  the  imminence  of  death 
aboard  these  ships  declined  in  direct 
ratio  to  decline  of  the  sub's  menace, 
and  this  was  due  in  large  part  to  in- 
troduction of  the  convoy  system  and 
the  ever-increasing  number  of  escort 
vessels. 

Much  of  the  increasing  safety,  too, 
has  come  as  a  result  of  longer  and  bet- 
ter training  of  both  armed  guard  officers 
and  men,  and  the  installation  of  larger, 
better  and  more  guns  on  these  cargo 
ships.  Many  are  equipped  with  guns 


whose  caliber  equals  that  of  a  destroy- 
er's weapons.  They  all  have  a  sting 
nowadays. 

The  officers  and  men  learn  to  apply 
this  sting  at  three  principal  armed 
guard  schools.  They  are  at  Little  Creek, 
Va.,  Gulfport,  Miss.,  and  San  Diego, 
Cal.  After  preliminary  indoctrination  on 
the  part  of  officers,  and  boot  training  on 
the  part  of  enlisted  men,  they  converge 
on  these  schools  for  approximately  six 
weeks  of  stiff  training  on  everything 


"You  really  don't  appreciate 
these  meals  until  you  go  home 
for  a  week-end  furlough." 


from  firing  the  big  guns  to  correct  ways 
to  report  to  a  port  director  or  consul 
in  a  foreign  port. 

From  these  schools  they  go  to  Naval 
Armed  Guard  Centers  in  South  Brook- 
lyn, New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco. 
There  they  are  assigned  to  ships. 

Then  they  truly  become  orphans  of 
the  seas,  in  many  ways  as  detached  and 
as  far  away  from  the  regular  fleet  as 
the  Army  itself. 

MANY  of  the  armed  guard  men  look 
upon  their  brethren  of  the  fleet 
with  a  green-tinted  eye,  and  secretly  or 
openly  wish  to  consort  with  cruisers  and 
battle  wagons  and  destroyers  and  plane 
carriers. 

But  a  great  many  do  not.  They  have 
come  to  like  the  relative  independence 
they  have  in  the  service,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  some  of  the  fleet's  spit  'n' 
polish.  More  than  a  few  officers  regret 
to  see  the  day  come — as  it  sometimes 
does — when  they  are  transferred  to  the 
fleet  after  a  year  on  cargo  ships. 

Probably  in  no  military  organization 
in  the  world  does  an  officer  with  rank 
equivalent  to  ensign,  lieutenant  (j.g.)  or 
lieutenant,  have  the  responsiblity  these 
officers  have. 

They  are  in  complete  charge  of,  and 
must  answer  for,  the  protection  of  their 
vessels.  Roughly,  the  ships  are  worth 


about  a  million  dollars  each,  and  often 
carry  cargoes  worth  five  or  six  millons. 
Measures  of  protection,  of  course,  are 
discussed  with  ship's  masters  and  mates, 
but  the  gunnery  officer  is  responsible. 
It  is  he  and  he  alone  w-ho  says  when 
fire  shall  be  opened  or  held. 

He  is  the  absolute  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  gun  crew,  whose  number 
ranges  according  to  the  ship's  size,  arm- 
ament, destination  and  mission. 

So,  as  commanding  officer,  hundreds 
of  ensigns  and  j.g.'s  and  lieutenants  are 
at  the  same  time  gunnery  officer,  execu- 
tive officer,  education  officer,  chaplain, 
doctor  and  father  confessor  to  their 
men. 

The  officer  decides  when  his  men  shall 
have  leave  and  liberty;  he  draws  up  a 
watch,  fire  and  station  bill;  he  punishes 
them  for  their  misdemeanors;  he  gives 
petty  officer  ratings  to  the  deserving; 
he  holds  religious  services  if  any  are 
held;  he  drills  the  men  for  battle;  he 
treats  their  bodily  ailments  and  ties  up 
their  wounds.  He  is  indeed  the  Big  Boy. 

All  this  power  is  pregnant  with  re- 
sponsibility. The  men  turn  to  him  with 
their  myriad  problems,  and  their  prob- 
lems are  more  varied  than  all  the  ills 
of  Solomon. 

IN  NEW  YORK  recently  one  young 
seaman  on  a  ship  that  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  three-month  voyage  was 
happy,  along  with  others  of  the  crew,  to 
find  mail  waiting  there  for  him.  But  the 
day  the  mail  was  distributed  he  grew 
morose  and  quiet. 

Two  days  later  he  approached  his 
officer  abashed  and  worried,  holding  a 
crumpled  letter. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  indicating  the  letter, 
"I'd  like  to  talk  with  you  a  minute." 

The  officer  took  the  penciled  letter, 
written  in  a  crude  hand  and  mailed  in 
the  mountains  of  a  south  central  State. 
It  was  from  a  17-year-old  girl.  She  was 
pregnant. 

Her  letter  ended  with  a  plaintive  "I 
know  you'll  come  if  you  can." 

"On  my  last  leave,"  the  young  sailor 
tried  to  explain,  "I — I,  that  is,  we  .  .  ." 

The  officer  asked  the  boy  a  few  ques- 
tions, then  gave  him  advice  and  a  four- 
day  leave. 

At  the  end  of  the  four  days  the  sailor 
returned  beaming,  and  the  first  thing 
he  did  aboard  was  to  display  to  his  of- 
ficer an  ornate  marriage  license  which, 
as  it  should,  bore  the  sprawling  signa- 
ture of  a  mountain  parson. 

Life  aboard  a  merchant  ship  is  by  its 
very  nature  informal,  and  this,  of 
course,  is  in  direct  contrast  to  formali- 
ties obsorbed  on  ships  of  the  fleet. 

The  ship  itself  is  commanded  and 
manned  by  civilians,  that  is,  by  mem- 
bers of  the  merchant  marine.  The  gun 
crew  is  there  for  gunnery  purposes  only. 
Gunners  are  in  no  way  obliged  to  help 
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"One  moment,  please . . .  f here's  someone  on  the  wire!" 


UGHraR 

MOMENTS 

with  fresh 
Eveready  Batteries 

Right  now  the  armed 
forces  are  using  much  of 
our  production  of 
"Eveready"  No.  6  Dry 
Cells  for  field  telephone 
units.  That  limits  the 
civilian  supply,  so  please 
use  yours  carefully. 

Are  you  buying  all  the 
War  Bonds  you  can  as  ojten 
as  you  can? 

The  words  "Eveready"  and 
"Ignitor"  are  registered 
trade-marks  of  National  Carbon  Company,  Inc. 


TRADE-MARK 


with  any  of  the  varied  work  on  the  ship, 
and  do  not,  except  in  rare  instances  of 
emergency. 

Being  civilians,  and  not  subject  to 
military  regulations  and  restrictions, 
members  of  the  merchant  marine  natur- 
ally lead  civilian  lives  insofar  as  circum- 
stances permit. 

The  sailors  must  mingle  and  live  with 
these  men  day  after  day  for  months — 
the  average  trip  lasts  from  three  to  six 
months — and  it  is  only  natural  they  tend 
to  acquire  again  a  great  deal  of  civilian 
informality. 

For  this  reason  officers  are  forced  to 
keep  on  their  toes  in  seeing  that  the  men 
remain  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
members  of  the  Navy,  and  as  such  must 
conform  with  many  naval  regulations. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  explaining. 

One  thing  the  sailors  can  never  under- 
stand, and  their  officers  have  never  been 
able  to  explain,  is  why  merchantmen 
receive  so  much  more  money  than  they 
do;  why,  in  an  air  raid,  for  instance,  the 
.■•ailors  who  do  the  shooting  get  only 
their  regular  pay,  while  the  merchant- 
men, if  they  like,  can  go  below  in  com- 
parative safety,  and  yet  drav/  a  $125 
bonus  for  having  endured  the  raid. 

This  informality  which  has  crept  into 
many  of  the  gun  crews  has  been  the 
despair  of  some  officers  with  extreme 
spit  'n'  polish  ideas,  but  except  in  rare 
instances  it  has  proved  no  great  prob- 
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lem.  Most  of  them  have  been  able  to 
keep  their  crews  in  line  to  the  extent 
that  with  some  notice  and  few  misgiv- 
ings they  would  line  them  up  for  in- 
spection by  the  hardest-boiled  admiral 
of  the  fleet. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  many  of 
these  gunnery  officers  were  young  en- 
signs fresh  from  midshipman  school.  It 
is  no  secret  many  of  them  had  trouble 
with  masters  and  officers  of  the  ships. 

This  trouble  is  generally  regarded  now 
as  having  been  the  fault  of  both  naval 
officers  and  merchantmen.  Many  of  the 
naval  officers,  it  seems,  went  aboard  with 
too  big  ideas  of  just  where  their  re- 
sponsibility and  duty  and  realm  of 
command  lay.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  merchant  skippers  and  officers, 
most  of  whom  had  been  going  to  sea 
for  years  without  the  Navy,  resented 
what  they  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
presumptuousness  of  the  Navy. 

Most  of  these  misunderstandings  have 
been  ironed  out.  One  move  which  no 
doubt  aided  in  this  has  been  the  plac- 
ing of  older  men — as  the  training  schools 
progressed — in  these  jobs.  In  the  same 
move,  most  of  the  younger  naval  officers 
were  transferred  to  the  fleet  where  their 
training  could  be  put  to  more  diversified 
use. 

As  a  rule,  too,  the  merchant  officers 
have  grown  not  only  to  accept  the  naval 
gun  crews,  but  to  welcome  them  as  a 
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vital  and  integral  part  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany. 

There  are  planes  and  submarines 
painted  on  the  stacks  of  many  a  Liberty 
ship  and  other  cargo  vessel  that  has 
carried  the  product  of  America's  hum- 
ming factories  and  wide  fields  to  wher- 
ever it  is  needed  in  winning  a  war. 

Much  of  the  action  has  not  been  as 
spectacular  as  that  which  took  the  lives 
of  Lieutenants  (j.g.)  Willett  and  Muir 
— it  was  Muir  whose  arm  was  blown  off 
at  the  shoulder — but  it  has  been  con- 
stant, and  very  often  as  terrifying  and 
exacting. 

The  odds  against  crossing  the  oceans 
with  precious  cargo  and  coming  back  are 
infinitely  better  than  they  once  were. 
This  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  de- 
votion to  duty  of  men  who  several 
months  ago  had  been  awarded  two  Navy 
Crosses,  seventy  Silver  Star  medals, 
eleven  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  medals, 
and  875  letters  of  commendation  for 
courageous  conduct  in  action  against  the 
enemy. 

The  goods  of  war  are  now  flowing  in 
such  large  quantities  that  they  promise 
to  smother  the  enemy. 

The  role  played  by  men  of  the  armed 
guard  service  in  helping  to  make  this 
possible — the  role  of  these  orphans  of 
the  seas — will  make  an  interesting 
chapter  in  the  lasting  records  of  how 
World  War  II  was  won.  , 
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THESE  ARE  THE  WOMEN  MARINES 


The  Inside  sforcf 
of  Constipcftion 

Do  your  intestines  work  like  a  clock? 
Do  you  know  about  "bulk"  laxatives? 
What  about  "roughage,"  oils,  seeds, 
chemicals? 

Write  for  a  physician's  interesting,  revealing 
report,  "The  Inside  Story  of  Constipation." 
See  Free  offer  below. 


Bspeciallcf  if 
ifou're  reducing 

If  you  are  on  a  reducing  diet  you  may 
not  eat  all  the  "bulk"  you  should  have 
and  constipation  may  result.  Many 
physicians  believe  in  adding  laxative 
bulk  to  such  diets  with  SARAKA. 


One  teaspoonful  of  these  tiny  granules 
has  the  bulk-producing  ability  of  twenty 
teaspoonfuls  of  bran !  And  Saraka  bulk 
is  more  than  bulk  alone— it  is  fortified 


with  a  gentle  laxative  in- 
gredient. Saraka  is  sold  by 
druggists  everywhere.  Cau- 
tion, use  only  as  directed. 

Wrife  For  Free  Trio!  Package 

a>id  "The  Inside  Story."  Saraka, 
Dept.  ALIO,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

SARAKA  1 

SARAKA 

(Continued  from  page  16) 
what  she  could."  And  now  she,  too, 
wears  the  Marine  green,  lending  her 
skills  and  long  experience  to  the  job  of 
training  our  women. 

The  face  of  Sergeant  Virginia  Herst 
also  rises  before  me.  I  see  her  in  her 
role  as  chef  in  Chow  Hall  No.  107  at 
Camp  Lejeune,  and  I  imagine  her  as 
she  was  when  she  taught  home  economics 
in  Thailand — as  she  was  later  when  she, 
too,  like  Captain  Gower,  was  a  prisoner 
of  the  Japanese. 

And  there  are  others,  so  many  others, 
whose  stories  leap  to  my  pen.  There's 
cucumber-cool  Second  Lieutenant  Eliza- 
beth J.  EIrod,  whose  husband  was  killed 
on  Wake  Island  after  making  history 
by  sinking  a  Japanese  cruiser  from  a 
Grumman  Wildcat. 

There's  Private  Minnie  Spotted-Wolf, 
a  full-blooded  Blackfoot  Indian  who 
used  to  cut  fence  posts  and  break  horses 
on  her  father's  Montana  ranch. 

There's  First  Lieutenant  Helen  N. 
Croan,  who  won  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
in  the  last  war.  .  .  .  Corporal  Cynthia 
Wolfe,  whose  oil  portraits  grace  the 
walls  of  more  than  a  few  American 
homes.  .  .  .  Second  Lieutenant  Patty 
Berg,  who  owns  more  golf  trophies  than 
the  rest  of  us  do  china  plates.  .  .  . 

Yes,  these  are  the  women  Marines. 

They  come  from  everywhere — from 
ever>'  type  of  job,  every  type  of  back- 
ground, every  type  of  aspiration — theirs 
no  common  denominator  save  one:  the 
urge  to  be  a  Marine. 

And  the  Marine  Corps  takes  them, 
clothes  them  in  its  uniform,  trains  them 
in  its  ways,  puts  their  skills  to  work, 
gives  them  new  skills  if  need  be. 

And  lo.  they  emerge  as  they  had 
hoped — Marines,  resourceful,  quick- 
thinking,  proud  of  their  work,  proud  of 
their  Corps,  proud  of  their  function  of 
'■freeing  a  Marine  to  fight." 

Indoctrinated  at  the  great  post  of 
Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina,  where 
their  brother  Marines  are  trained  in 
jungle  fighting,  they  become  steeped  in 
Marine  tradition  and  the  general  ''know 
how"  of  the  Corps.  They  study  Marine 
Corps  organization  and  administration, 
Marine  Corps  and  naval  history,  naval 
law  and  terminology,  map-reading,  mili- 
tary symbols,  communications,  aircraft 
identification,  customs  and  courtesies  of 
the  service,  characteristics  of  infantry 
weapons.  They  learn  how  to  drill,  how 
to  command  a  platoon,  how  to  perform 
interior  guard  duty. 

From  seeing  Marine  men  at  work  and 
on  maneuvers,  from  meeting  Marine 
men,  they  learn  what  makes  the  Marine 
Corps  tick — and  why. 

Afterwards,  if  selected,  they  go  to 
one  of  the  specialist  schools — radio 
operation  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  for  instance, 
aircraft  maintenance  at  Norman,  Okla- 


homa, storekeeping  at  Milledgeville, 
Georgia,  photography  at  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina,  sound  motion  picture 
operation  at  San  Diego,  California,  Link 
trainer  instruction  at  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
motor  transport  at  Camp  Lejeune. 

Here  they  learn  skills  that  would  have 
raised  great-grandmother's  eyebrows  to 
her  white  lace  cap — but  skills  that  (I 
suspect)  great-grandmother  would  have 
clamored  just  as  lustily  to  learn  as  do 
these  women  in  forest  green. 

Aircraft  maintenance?  They  love  it. 

Motor  transport?  We  can't  keep  them 
out  of  it. 

Control  tower  operation?  The  appli- 
cations are  swamping  us. 

And  what  does  it  all  mean? 

AVhy,  it  means  that  Marine  women 
are  on  the  job  at  more  than  50  Marine 
Corps  posts  and  stations,  doing  more 
than  125.  different  type  assignments. 
They  are  working  in  their  neat  green 
uniforms  in  the  spic-and-span  procure- 
ment offices — and  they  are  working  in 
their  loose-fitting  overalls  in  the  dusty 
windiness  of  airports.  They  are  instruct- 
ing in  fixed  and  aerial  gunnery,  operat- 
ing Link  trainers,  packing  parachutes, 
manning  control  towers,  driving  buses 
and  trucks,  taking  weather  readings, 
acting  as  radio  operators,  draftsmen, 
aerologists,  mapmakers,  plumbers,  car- 
penters, fingerprinters,  electricians,  store- 
keepers, metalsmiths,  welders,  com- 
munications workers,  cooks,  bakers,  ste- 
nographers, clerks.  .  .  .  The  list  is  almost 
as  diverse  as  the  total  needs  of  the 
Corps. 

And  what  does  that  list  spell? 

Well,  it  spells  a  number  of  things. 

That  thousands  of  men  Marines  are 
being  released  for  combat  duty. 

That  American  womanhood  is  plung- 
ing ever  more  wholeheartedly  into  the 
fight  for  a  free  world. 

That  victory  in  this  great  struggle  in 
which  we  are  engaged  is  that  much 
nearer. 

I  myself  have  three  sons  in  the  serv- 
ice. I  know  what  it  means  to  lie  awake 
at  night — to  wonder  if  they  are  safe — 
to  know  that  they  are  taking  an  honor- 
able, if  dangerous,  share  in  this  war. 

And  because,  like  millions  of  other 
American  mothers,  I  know  these  things, 
I  am  everlastingly  grateful  to  the 
women  of  the  Marine  Corps  who  are 
giving  their  efforts  so  generously  to 
back  up  our  men. 

I  know  what  it  takes. 

It  takes  courage — the  courage  to  em- 
bark on  a  new  and  alien  way  of  life. 
It  takes  faith — the  faith  to  place  one's 
future  in  the  hands  of  others.  It  takes 
fortitude — the  fortitude  to  carry  through 
when  the  going  is  tough. 

Therefore,  let's  give  a  hand  to  these 
warm-hearted,  gallant  young  women  in 
forest  green.  They  deser\'e  it. 
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The  Day  You  Saw  Red...  White  and  Blue! 


On  April  18th,  1942,  the  first  install- 
ment of  a  vengeance-debt  was  paid. 
American  bombers  blasted  Tokyo. 

To  bring  you  the  story  behind  the 
story  of  this  memorable  event,  Warner 
Bros,  went  not  to  the  skies,  but  under  the 
sea—x.o  tell  a  story  heroic  beyond  belief ! 

For  'DESTINATION  TOKYO'  is  the 
all-exciting  adventure  of  the  U.  S.  Sub- 
marine Copperfin,  her  skipper  and  her 
crew  .  .  .  whose  almost  incredible  daring 
played  so  vital  a  part  in  the  action. 

'DESTINATION  TOKYO'  is  superb 
entertainment  ...  a  magnificent  picture. 
It  is  also  an  adventure  in  'applied 
Americanism'. 

For  like  Warner  Bros.*  'Casablanca' 
and  'Air  Force'.  .  .  'Mission  to  Moscow' 
and  'Action  in  the  North  Atlantic' .  .  . 
'This  Is  The  Army',  'Watch  on  the 
Rhine'  and  'Princess  O'Rourke'  .  .  . 
'DESTINATION  TOKYO'  breathes  with 
the  living,  invincible  spirit  of  a  free 
people.  Be  sure  to  see  it. 


WARNER  BROS 

JACK  L.  WARNER,  Executive  Producer 

^'an  enviable  record for  combining  good  citizenship 
with  good  picture-making" — New  York  Times 


GARY  GRANT 
JOHN  GARFIELD 


DESTINATION  TOKYO 
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^    Knilt  this  mUitaty-type  o'^f^'^dd^s 
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teea  waiting  tor. 


W.  L.  Douglas  Shoes  are  priced 


Some  styles  '5.S0 


Douglas  "Down-to-the-  Wood"  construction 
assures  you  better  fit. 


W.  L 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS  f  SHOE  CO..  BROCKTON  tS.  MASS. 

Stores  in  Principal  Cities 
Good  Dealers  Everywhere 

^   BUY  WAR  BONDS  FOR  VICTORY!  ^ 


OFFICIAL 


SERVICE  FLAGS 


Honor  YOUR  Service  Man  with 
this  beautiful  Service  Flag  in  your 
window  or  hom*^.  Satin,  with  yel- 
low fringe — blue  star  in  field  Of 
red  for  each  man  in  service. 
ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD 

No.  21--  7x11".  each   $  .SO 

rVo.  23 — lOxin",  each  75 

No.  24 — 1^x18",  each    1  .OO 

No.  25 — 13x24".  each    1.SO 

ir.cltiJcs  1  to  5  stars — gold  stars  also 
Older  today.   Satisfaction  or  money  back. 


Special  sJie%  for  Churches,  Lodges,  tuslnest  Houses, 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

A  permanent  tribute  —  beautiful  walnut 
plaque  with  eagle  and  Victory  torches. 
Gold  bordered  name  plates,  with  names 
fn  silver.  Send  for  illustrated  price  list. 
V.  S.  Flags,  Christian  end  Papal  Ffogs 
for  Churches.    Send  for  price  list. 

REGALIA  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  A,    Rock  Inland,  Illinois 
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BERLIN'S  1918  "VICTORY "  PARADES 


(Contiftiied  from  page  Ji) 
ahead,  for  this  was  to  be  a  five-day  cele- 
bration. 

By  noon  the  rain  stopped.  Soon  Ber- 
lin's millions  were  packing  themselves 
along  the  parade  route.  Crowds  were  gay. 
Gone  were  the  old  fears  of  recent  weeks 
that  the  troops  of  the  Allies  would  march 
through  the  streets  of  Berlin.  There  was 
to  be  no  humiliation  of  a  great  nation. 
The  new  hope  was  that  the  Americans 
who  had  turned  the  tide  in  war  would  do 
so  in  peace — that  Germany  would  be 
saved  from  British  hate  and  French  retri- 
bution. 

Now,  ending  a  month  of  waiting  after 
the  Armistice  (and  elaborate  planning 
behind  the  scenes) ,  the  first  big  day  was 
at  hand.  Germany's  new  leaders  had  de- 
creed a  period  of  celebration  and  thanks- 
giving, and  it  had  been  well  publicized. 
Crowds  came  streaming.  Cafes  and  beer 
halls  were  noisy  as  festive  groups  spilled 
out  and  others  took  their  places.  Street 
hawkers  sold  flags  and  garlands  of  flow- 
ers. 

Now,  from  far  into  Tiergarten,  came 
the  crash  and  stirring  call  of  marching 
music,  and  the  waiting  crowds  eagerly 
took  up  the  triumphant  song  "Deutsch- 
land  iiber  Alles." 

THIS  bit  of  history,  dated  December 
I,  1 91 8,  is  a  bit  of  yesterday  tied  to 
today.  The  parade  occupied  the  after- 
noon hours  of  five  days,  from  Tuesday 
noon  to  Saturday  afternoon,  December 
loth  to  14th.  Imagine  such  a  continu- 
ing performance,  a  parade  in  serial  in- 
stalments day  after  day — with  the  same 
speeches  of  welcome,  with  huge  crowds 
boiling  and  reboiling  with  enthusiasm. 

By  lucky  chance,  that  sometimes 
comes  to  newspaper  men,  I  had  the 
strange  experience  of  seeing  victory  cele- 
brations in  both  Paris  and  Berlin.  Paris 
was  hysterically  joyous  on  Armistice 
Day,  November  nth,  as  were  New 
York  and  London  and  other  cities  in 


the  technically-victorious  countries.  Ber- 
lin, a  month  later,  saw  a  planned  and 
orderly  celebration,  but  equally  tre- 
mendous as  measured  by  even  a  single 
day's  crowds  and  enthusiasm  far  greater 
in  the  aggregate. 

To  the  German  people,  some  of  whom 
perhaps  sensed  a  long-range  victory,  the 
serial  parade  of  December,  1918,  marked 
not  only  the  end  of  World  War  I  but 
also  the  psychological  beginning  of  their 
ambitious  preparations  for  World  War 
II. 

GERMANY  was  down,  but  far  from 
out.  The  empire  of  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  II  was  gone,  and  there  was  an 
unfamiliar  republic  headed  by  Herr  Fritz 
Ebert,  the  saddlemaker,  variously  known 
as  People's  Commissioner  and  Pro- 
visional President.  The  Weimar  Repub- 
lic's Constitution  was  just  around  the 
corner. 

The  ehd  of  World  War  I  in  191 8 
came  by  means  of  a  political  armistice, 
not  by  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  German  army.  The  true  meaning 
of  this  distinction  was  not  seen  by  the 
people  of  the  Allied  nations  as  they  in- 
dulged in  the  blind  joy  of  victory;  it 
was  the  distinction,  widely  known  in 
sports,  between  a  technical  knockout  and 
a  straight  K.O. 

The  face  of  the  government  was  now 
changed.  Junkers  and  generals  remained, 
carrying  on  the  same  system  of  leader- 
ship under  a  different  symbol.  In  Ger- 
many this  is  an  enduring  system,  de- 
spite changed  faces  of  government. 
Behind  the  scenes  were  members  of  the 
Prussian  aristocracy,  Junkers  sprung 
from  a  long  line  of  nobles,  the  ruling 
caste  in  Germany's  social,  political,  miH- 
tary  and  industrial  life.  They  permitted 
Herr  Ebert  to  greet  the  homecoming 
troops,  permitted  his  government  to 
exist,  because  all  this  was  according  to 
plan.  The  mass  of  German  people,  who 
were  supposed  to  have  revolted,  obedi- 


COMMUNIQUE 

Remember?— you  heard  it  in  a  news  broadcast—".  .  .  thirty-four  of 
our  bombers  failed  to  return." 

The  flight  officer's  report  said— "We  ran  into  a  flock  of  enemy 
fighters  .  .  .  just  waiting  for  us." 

Why?  Well,  a  Seabee's  sister  discussed  the  landing-strip  he  was 
working  on  and  told  where.  A  San  Pedro  dock  worker  mentioned 
high-octane  gas— and  its  destination.  Someone  else  mentioned  a  ship- 
load of  bombers.  And  a  lot  of  other  "harmless"  scraps  of  informa- 
tion were  passed  on— from  friend  ...  to  friend  ...  to  stranger  .  .  . 
to  spy.  And  "thirty-four  of  our  bombers  .  .  .  failed  to  return." 

—Jack  Finney 
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cntiy  bowed  in  adoration  of  the  power 
they  knew  so  well. 

AGAINST  the  colorful  backdrop  of 
■LX.  Germany's  ersatz  convulsions  at- 
tending the  carefully  planned  change- 
over of  government  symbols  and  the  re- 
publican government's  early  demonstra- 
tion of  efficiency,  Berlin  indulged  in  its 
big  five-day  parade.  Calm  succeeded  the 
period  of  propagandized  riots  in  the 
German  capital. 

If  Hitler,  then  an  inconspicuous  cor- 
poral, was  in  Berlin  during  that  week 
of  December,  1918,  he  got  a  striking 
lesson  in  German  mass  psychology  and 
political  strategy.  Here  was  the  founda- 
tion for  World  War  II.  For  the  German 
people  were  being  drilled  in  the  continu- 
ing belief  in  Germany's  invincible  mili- 
tary might. 

I  watched  the  parade  the  first  day, 
and  on  four  succeeding  days,  chiefly 
from  a  favored  seat  on  the  balcony  of 
the  Hotel  Adlon.  It  was  a  ringside  seat, 
overlooking  the  top  of  Unter  den  Linden 
and  Pariserplatz,  where  President  Ebert 
presided  in  the  reviewing  stand. 

Pariserplatz  was  the  principal  stage 
for  the  drama.  On  the  right,  coming 
through  Brandenburger  Gate,  between 
the  arch  and  the  Adlon,  was  the  review- 
ing stand,  festooned  with  flags  and  bunt- 
ing. On  the  outer  face  of  the  Gate, 
toward  Tiergarten,  was  a  huge  placard 
with  a  garland  of  evergreens  lettered 
Willkommen  Heim  (Welcome  Home). 
On  the  inner  side  of  the  Gate,  facing  the 
plaza,  was  a  similar  decorated  placard 
lettered  Friede  mid  Freiheit  (Peace  and 
Liberty). 

Tall  white  poles  had  been  erected 
around  the  edges  of  Pariserplatz,  and 
new  concrete  columns  stood  on  either 
side  at  the  head  of  the  tree-lined  middle 
avenue  of  Unter  den  Linden.  Evergreen 
garlands,  flags  and  bright  streamers  were 
strung  across  the  plaza  and  boulevard. 

News  of  Berhn's  big  parade  took  two 
days  to  get  into  New  York  newspapers. 
Newspaper  files  show  that  the  parade 
was  just  another  item  in  the  avalanche 
of  post-Armistice  news  and  rumors 
flowing  in  great  streams  from  neutral 
capitals  and  from  London,  Paris  and 
Washington.  News  about  the  forthcom- 
ing Peace  Conference  was  naturally  of 
paramount  importance. 

Inside  Germany  there  was  plenty  of 
pubhcity.  Everything  went  according  to 
plan.  Each  day,  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
day, thousands  of  token  troops  marched 
through  Brandenburger  Gate.  Each  day 
Herr  Ebert  made  an  appearance  on  the 
reviewing  stand  and  delivered  his  official 
welcoming  speech  while  the  line  of 
march  stood  rigidly  at  attention.  Tues- 
day, gala  opening  day  for  the  show,  was 
of  course  the  high  point  in  crowds  and 
enthusiasm;  but  it  was  astonishing  what 
little  decline  there  was  in  either  crowds 
or  fervor  during  the  four  succeeding 
days.  As  the  troops  poured  through 
Pariserplatz,  the  reviewing  stand  was 
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MANY  NEVER 
SUSPECT  CAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 

This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  thej^  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison" 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag« 
ging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  pufBness 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times shows  there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get 
£>oan'8  Pills. 


BIG  GARDEN 

HUCKLEBERRIES 

From  Seed  to  berries 
some  season.  Thousands 
of  delicious,  juicy  berries, 
one  inch  in  diameter. 
Wonderful  for  Pies  ond 
Preserves. 

CLIMBING  CUCUMBER 

Saves  garden  space  by 
vigorously  climbing  ony 
fence,  pole,  trellis,  arbor 
or  tree.  Bears  heavily 
throughout  season.  White, 
crisp,  tender  flesh.  12-18" 
long.  Delicious  Flavor. 
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LONG  BEANS 

Makes  people  stare — pods 
actually  yard  long.  Strong 
growing  vines  produce 
on  enormous  crop  of 
long,  slender,  round  pods 
3  feet  or  more  in  length. 
Excellent  for  snap  beans. 

"SPEED  KING"  EARLY  TOMATOES 

(Burbank.)  First  to  ripen- 
First  to  Bear.  Perfected 
by  the  great  Burbank. 
Beat  your  neighbors  to 
ripe  Tomatoes.  Weigh  2 
to  3  lbs.  each.  Eorllest 
Tomato  grown.  Should  be 
in  every  Garden. 

All  4  Packages,  Post  Paid  Only  10c; 
3  Lots  25c — Order  Now— Cotalog  Free 

GOOD  LUCK  SEEDS 

STA.  97  PARADISE,  PA. 
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never  without  dignitaries  whose  inter- 
mittent speeches  echoed  Ebert's,  and 
who  took  turns  with  Ebert  shaking  hands 
with  high-ranking  army  officers  as  they 
stepped  out  of  line  and  joined  the  re- 
viewing group. 

Glittering  generals  and  lesser  officers, 
trimly  and  stiffly  uniformed,  all  be- 
spangled with  war  medals,  many  wearing 
monocles,  were  fully  in  control  of  their 
troops.  The  show  gave  the  lie  to  pre- 
vious foreign  reports  of  army  stragglers 
plodding  home  in  disorder,  of  rioting  in 
which  they  tore  insignia  from  officers' 
shoulders.  Nothing  like  that.  This  was 
a  bright  and  shining  German  army,  trim 
in  dress  and  weapons,  tiptop  in  decorum 
and  discipline,  obeying  with  snap  and 
precision  the  sharp  orders  of  the  officers. 

Bands  played  continuously  along  the 
line  of  march.  As  each  band  came 
through  Brandenburger  Gate  it  blared 
out  the  top  tune,  "Deutschland  iiber 
Alles."  This  was  easily  the  most  popular 
air  and  the  crowds  sang  lustily,  shouting 
out  the  words  in  an  uproar  punctuated 
by  wild  applause. 

Flowers  were  strewn  in  the  path  of 
the  marching  soldiers  and  showered  over 
them.  Hawkers  wiggled  through  the 
crowds  selling  fresh  blooms,  which 
promptly  sailed  through  the  air,  and  the 
soldiers  laughed  at  the  pelting.  They  had 
already  stuck  flowers  and  evergreens  in 


their  helmets  and  tunics,  and  cavalry 
men  had  hung  garlands  on  their  horses' 
necks. 

Women  shrieked  a  welcome  to  the 
heroes.  They  rushed  out  of  the  sidewalk 
masses  to  hug  and  kiss  the  passing  war- 
riors. Many  women  temporarily  joined 
the  line  of  march,  arm  in  arm  with  the 
soldiers;  and  when  cavalry  passed  they 
scrambled  to  be  pulled  up  on  the  saddles 
and  ride  along.  Soldiers  in  the  rank  took 
the  acclaim  in  their  stride,  losing  neither 
step  nor  precision.  Officers  kept  eyes 
high  and  ahead,  ignoring  the  tumult. 

It  was  significant  that  the  big  parade 
was  led  by  Prussian  troops,  cream  of  the 
crop.  German  caste  was  not  dead.  From 
the  hotel  balcony  I  saw  one  Prussian 
cavalry  officer  in  a  long  blue-gray  coat, 
spurs  on  his  boots,  monocle  screwed 
against  his  nose,  hand  on  his  hip,  ride 
arrogantly  along  the  sidewalk  of  Unter 
den  Linden  as  the  crowd  fell  obediently 
back. 

BERLIN'S  big  parade  of  December, 
1 91 8',  was  a  spectacular  picture  of 
how  the  German  people  have  been  per- 
sistently taught — and  convinced,  by 
things  they  could  see — that  Germans  are 
a  mighty  and  unbeatable  race.  When 
Hitler  came  along  he  found  much  had 
already  been  done  toward  having  another 
try  at  world  conquest. 


MR.  LINCOLN'S  LANDLADY 


(Cotititiued  from  page  20) 
States  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
in  the  little  cabinet  of  the  Confederacy. 
Bledsoe  was  Lincoln's  second  in  his 
near-duel  with  Jim  Shields,  but  later 
became  a  bitter  critic  of  his  one-time 
Springfield  friend  and  associate. 

Mrs.  Beck  enters  the  picture  as  the 
landlady  at  the  Globe  some  time  in  late 
April  or  early  May,  1842.  She  would 
have  been  entirely  forgotten  had  not 
Lincoln  in  one  of  his  long  letters  to 
Joshua  Speed,  who  had  returned  to 
Kentucky  to  care  for  the  family  estate, 
mentioned  her  name — and  to  this  day 
that  one  reference  to  her  is  all  that  is 
found  in  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  pages  written  by  and  about  the  Civil 
War  President. 

Dated  May  18,  1843,  Lincoln  wrote 
to  Speed:  "We  are  not  keeping  house, 
but  boarding  at  the  Globe  Tavern,  which 
is  very  well  kept  now  by  a  widow  lady  of 
the  name  of  Beck.  Our  room  (the  same 
that  Dr.  Wallace  occupied  there)  and 
boarding  only  costs  us  four  dollars  a 
week."  A  statement  that  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Globe  had  not  been  so 
well  kept  under  the  previous  administra- 
tion of  C.  G.  Saunders.  And  so  sure  was 
Lincoln  of  the  landlady's  favor  that  he 
asked  Speed  to  bring  his  wife  for  a  long 
visit,  assuring  him  that  a  room  at  the 
Globe  would  be  ready  for  their  use  on 
arrival. 


The  rate  of  four  dollars  a  week  for 
board  and  room,  even  for  one  person, 
sounds  very  cheap,  measured  by  the 
standards  of  a  hundred  years  ago  when 
four  dollars  was  a  lot  of  money.  But 
Dr.  Harry  E.  Pratt,  who  has  made  an 
exhaustive  research  into  Mr.  Lincoln's 
personal  finances,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
Lincoln  wrote  carelessly  to  Speed  and 
that  the  rate  was  four  dollars  for  each 
person. 

But  who  was  the  "widow  lady  of  the 
name  of  Beck,"  whose  name  appeared 
once  in  thef  Lincoln  record  and  then 
faded  into  the  shadow.  Now,  from  a 
source  wholly  unrelated  to  the  Lincoln 
story  the  "widow  lady"  is  clearly  iden- 
tified as  Mrs.  James  Beck,  who  had  spent 
years  in  keeping  taverns  along  the  line 
of  the  National  Road,  now  U.  S.  40, 
in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  be- 
fore her  removal'  to  Springfield.  Her 
picture,  taken  rather  late  in  life,  shows 
her  to  have  been  a  woman  of  large  frame 
and  with  strong,  stern  facial  lines. 

Knowledge  of  the  Beck  family  begins 
about  1 81 5  when  James  Beck,  the  hus- 
band, a  member  of  the  firm  of  Kinkead, 
Beck  &  Evans,  contracted  to  build  a 
section  of  the  National  Road  (or  Cum- 
berland Road,  as  it  is  sometimes  called) 
from  Uniontown  to  Brownsville  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

It  was  while  completing  his  work  on 
the  National  Road  in  181 9  that  a  son 
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was  born  to  James  and  Sarah  at  their 
home  in  Uniontown.  This  son,  William 
G.  Beck,  became  a  noted  stage  coach 
driver  on  the  road  from  Cumberland  to 
Wheeling  when  scarcely  out  of  his  teens, 
and  continued  in  that  work  until  his 
removal  to  Fairfield,  Iowa,  in  1847. 

After  the  completion  of  the  highway, 
the  Beck  family  took  up  farming  near 
Uniontown.  The  contractor  was  prob- 
ably not  too  much  enriched  in  purse,  and 
he  had  to  tind  a  means  of  making  a  liv 
ing.  Farm  life  palled  after  a  while.  He 
wanted  to  get  back  into  the  whirl  of 
things;  see  new  people  and  new  faces 
every  day.  Inn-keeping  seemed  tr  be  the 
answer.  He  bought  a  tavern  at  Hillsboro, 
midway  between  Brownsville  and  Wash- 
ington, and  after  a  year  or  so  moved  on 
to  a  bigger  place  at  Roney's  Point,  on 
the  Virginia  side,  and  then  to  Wheeling 
to  take  over  the  United  States  Hotel.  It 
was  there  death  overtook  him  on  July 
9,  182S,  and  that  made  Sarah  "a  widow 
lady  of  the  name  of  Beck." 

The  Wheeling  Gazette  in  its  July  1 2th 
issue  reported  his  demise  briefly,  con- 
cisely, and  without  disclosing  anything 
about  him  except  that  he  had  passed  on : 

"Died— On  Wednesday,  last,  Mr. 
James  Beck,  inn  keeper." 

Brevity  in  reporting  the  local  news 
was  practiced  by  Editor  Robert  I.  Cur- 
tis to  the  nth  degree.  There's  the  his- 
toric example  of  tabloid  reporting  in 
his  story  of  the  brief  stop  of  Andrew- 
Jackson  in  Wheeling  the  following  Jan- 
uary, when  en  route  to  Washington  to 
assume  the  Presidency.  Curtis  gave  the 
President-elect  exactly  six  lines,  buried 
away  in  the  local  news  and  not  even 
dignified  by  a  small  heading. 

Thrown  on  her  own  resources  by  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  with  an  un- 
determined number  of  children  to  care 
for,  Mrs.  Beck  resumed  the  business  of 
tavern-keeping  at  the  big  stone  stage 
coach  station  at  Roney's  Point,  then 
after  a  while  bought  her  own  place  a 
mile  or  so  nearer  Wheeling,  which  she 
improved  substantially  and  erected  a 
stable  with  a  capacity  for  sheltering 
one  hundred  horses.  A  full  dozen  years 
were  spent  in  this  section  at  Roney's 
Point,  on  the  (West)  Virginia  end  of 
[he  line;  at  West  Alexander,  and  at 
the  noted  Greene  House  in  Washington, 
Pennsylvania. 

Following  the  tide  of  migration  to 
the  new  West  early  in  the  1840's,  Mrs. 
Beck  drifted  into  Springfield,  Illinois, 
naturally  she  turned  to  the  one  business 
she  knew,  that  of  tavern  keeping,  for 
which  she  was  well  equipped  by  long 
experience.  But  with  the  interlude  at 
the  Globe,  she  vanishes  again  into  the 
shadow.  The  Lincolns  continued  under 
her  roof  until  the  late  autumn  of  1843. 

The  Globe  is  only  a  memory  now. 
The  marker  placed  on  its  site  has  no 
mention  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Beck,  but  it  does 
bear  an  inscription  telling  that  it  was 
once  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
and  the  birthplace  of  Robert. 
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Or  buy  $1,500.00  or  more  of  this  Safe, 
Old  Line,  Legal  Reserve  Protection  for 
98c  per  $1,000!  Men  or  women,  all  ages 
25  to  55  at  proportionately  Low  Rates! 

Twice  as  Much  Protection  for  the  Next  4  Years! 

This  policy  provides  about  twice  the  year  the  rate  will  be  less  then  you 
protection  now  you'd  expect  your  would  pay  if  you  applied  to  us  for 
money  to  buy  and  beginning  the  5th      an  Ordinary  Whole  Life  Policy  thenl 

Buy  Old  Line,  Legal  Reserve  Life  Insurance  DIRECT! 

For  nearly  40  years,  this  Old  Line 


Policy  Provides: 
Fuil  Payment  in 
case  of  death 
Cash  and  Loan 
Values 
Paid-up  and 
Extended  Insurance 
Life  Income  from 

Proceeds 
Current  Dividends 

of  annual  premium 


Company,  unique  among  leading 
Old  Established  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panies, has  offered  Standard  Life  In- 
surance direct  to  the  policy-holder  by 
mail  and  over  the  counter.  Substan- 


SAFE  Life  Insurance  at  LOW  COST 

Postal  operates  under  the  rigid  New  York  State  In- 
surance Laws.  It  owns  and  occupies  its  own  l7-5tory 
building  on  New  York's  famous  Fifth  Avenue.  It  is 
the  oldest  Company  In  America  devoted  exclusively 
to  insuring  the  lives  of  substantial  men  and  women 
at  low  cost,  by  mail.  We  issue  all  Standard  Policies 
for  men  and  women  from  ages  I  to  60. 

Act  as  Your  Own  Agent! 

Mail  the  coupon  for  full  information  and  rates  at 
your  age.  Find  out  how  simple  and  practical  it  is  to 
buy  Life  Insurance  direct!  There  is  no  obligation  to 
buy  but  insurance  is  vital!  Mail  the  coupon — find  out 
why  we  soy: — 


Better  Buy  from  POSTAL! 


tial  Americans  have  applied  for  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  Postal  Insurance. 
We  have  paid  out  more  than 
$55,000,000.00  to  policy-holders  and 
their  beneficiaries!  More  and  more 
people  are  buying  insurance  direct! 

CLIP  AND  MAIL  COUPON  NOW! 


Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 
511  Fifth  Ave..  Dept.  M,  277 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Mail  me  without  obligation  com- 
plete information  about  your  low-cost  Modified 
"4"  Policy  at  my  age. 
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Give 

Your  Feet  An 
Ice-Mint  Treat 

Get  HappjTj  Cooling  Relief  For 
Burning  Callouses — Put  Spring  In  Your  Step 

Don't  groan  about  tired,  burning  feet.  Don't 
moan  about  callouses.  Get  busy  and  give  them  an 
Ice-Mint  treat.  Feel  the  comforting,  soothing  cool- 
ness of  Ice-Mint  driving  out  fiery  burning  .  .  . 
aching  tiredness.  Rub  Ice-Mint  over  those  ugly 
hard  old  corns  and  callouses,  as  directed.  See  how 
white,  cream-like  Ice-Mint  helps  soften  them  up. 
Get  foot  happy  today  the  Ice-Mint  way.  Your 
druggist  has  Ice-Mint. 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

~  ^    of  this  Paper  to  have  a  copy  of 

MY  BIG  1944  CATALOG 


5  Largest  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog,' 
5650  illustrations;  60  in  color.  For  74 
yye&rs  leading:  American  Seed  Cata- 
I  log.  Good  seeds  cheap.  None  better 
fat  any  price.  500,000  cus- 
ytomers  save  money  an- 
nually buying  seeds  from  n\e,  a  grower. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 
125  Soeds  of  My  New  Sen- 
sation Tomato  "King  of  the 
Earlies,"  big  solid,  scarlet  fruit;  disease  resistant,  heavy 
yielder,  or  ISO  seeds  of  my  Peerless  Cab> 
bage, average  weight  6  lbs.  Send  3c  stamp  -j 
to  cover  postage  for  either  one,  or  5c  i" 
for  both  apecial  offers.  Catalog  Free. 

R.  H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

BOX  306  ROCKFORD,  ILL.  Est.  1370 


FREE 


DEFORMED  OR 
INJURED  BACK 


Thousands  of 
Remarkable  Cases 

A  Man.  helpless,  unabk" 
to  walk,  because  of  a 
spinal  injury,  was, 
tlirough  support  of  the 
Pliilo  Burt  Appliancf. 
riding  horseback  anil 
playing  tennis,  witlitii 
a  year.  A  Lady,  7 2 
years  old.  who  suffered 
a  severe  spinal  disorder, 
found  relief.  A  Child, 
paralyzed  from  a  spinal 
deformity  was  able  to 
play  about  the  house, 
in  three  weeks'  time. 

The  Philo  Burt  Appliance  has  been  successfully  used 
in  over  sixty-three  tliousand  cases  in  the  past  39  years. 

30  DAYS'  TRIAL  TO  PROVE 
ITS  VALUE  IN  YOUR  OWN  CASE 

The  Appliance  is  liKbt,  cool,  tlexihlc 
and   easily    adjusted—how  differtni 
from  the  old  torturing  plaster  casts, 
leather  and  celluloid  jackets  or 
steel  braces.  Every  sufferer  with 
a  weakened,  injvired. 
diseased  or  deformed 
spine  owes  it  to  himself 
to  investigate.  Physicians 
recommend  it  and  we 
work  with  your  Doctor. 
Reduced  price  within 
reach    of    all  alllicted. 
Send  for  descriptive  book 
Describe   your  case  so 
we  can  give  you  definite 
information. 

PHILO  BURT  CO. 
92-2  Odd  FellowsTemple 
Jamestown.  New  York 
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WATERPROOF 


Waterproof,  shockproof,  anti-magnetic,  ra- 
dium dial  and  hands,  unbreakable  crystal, 
precision  tested. 

No.  XD  124—15  jewels,  small  second  $1(1  7 C 
hand,  stainless  steel  back  <Jf./ J 

No.  XD  121—15  jewels,  sweep  second   tOQ  JC 

hand,  stainless  steel  back   OQ.lit 

No.  XD  328 — 17  jewels,  sweep  second 
hand,  SELF  WINDING,  stainless  steel  $gg 

POSTPAID,  10%    FED.  TAX  INCL.  •  MAIL  0«OERS  PROMPTLY  PILLED 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  "XD" 

BELL   WATCH  COMPANY 

Tima  lite  BIdi.,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20.  N.  Y. 

leSI'SmN-o^TOMATO 

**Queen  of  the  Market.*'   Bis  Money  Maker, 
Lar^e  Solid  Fruit— Excellent  Canner 

To  introduce  to  yoa  our  ViKoroua  Northern 
Grown  "Pare  Bred"  Garden  Farm  end  Flower 
BeedB,    Bulbs     Strawberry    Plants.  Fruita 
and  Narsory  Items  we    will  mail  yog  125 
Seeds  of  Condon's  Giant 
f         i  EVERBEARING  Tomato  Wm  ^ 
and  our  big  1944  Catalog.  ■ 
/  Mt>9t  Complete  «eed   and   Nursery   Book - 
600  pictures,  many  In  color.  Low  Prices. 
  Write  Today.  Send  Sc  Stamp  to  cover  PoMtagm. 

CONDON  BROS.  SEEDSMEN  Ro^kiard?  Illlnol* 

The  American  Legion 
National  Headquarters 
Indunapolis,  Indiana 

Financial  Statement 
November  30,  1943 

Assets 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  |  954,488.15 

Accounts  receivable    228.085.71 

Inventories    108,986.44 

Invested  funds    2.931,190.33 

Permanent  Investment: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration  Trust  Fund  223.024.10 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C.,  less 

depreciation    121,943.33 

Furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment,  less 

depreciation    43.166.46 

Deferred  charges    24.565.97 

$4,635,450.49 

Liabilities,  Deferred  Revenue 
and  Net  Worth 

Current  liabilities   I  99,671.01 

Funds  restricted  as  to  use   55,068.82 

Deferred  revenue   783,715.43 

h'ermanent  Trust: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration  Trust  Fund  223,024.10 
Net  Worth: 

Restricted  Capital  ?2,90l, 198.39 

Unrestricted  Capital..     572,772.74  ?3,473,971. 13 

§4.635,450.49 

Donald  G.  Glascoff, 
National  Adjutant 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Many  of  them  bear  fruit  the  first  year 
planted.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES.  Dept.  S,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

EVERBEARING  RASPBERRIES 

and  other  Berry  Plants  which  will  fniit 
this  summer.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES.   Dept.  S.  Genevo.  N.  Y. 
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N  C/ISHinSpareTime 


^          fc-veryoneosesGreetingCardsl  \\ 
Eamextra  cash  in  spare  time  showing  — 
inends .  neighbors, actual  samples  gor- 
geous 16-Card  All-Occasion  Assortment 
includmo:  Birthday.  Get-Well,  Friend- 
ship, Baby  Birth.  Sympathy,  Anniver- 
,  others.  Thrilling  new  designs, 
ion  sight.  Low  priced— big  profits. 
Easter.  Birthday. Gift- Wrapping, 
Get-Well.  Sympathy  Asa 'U.  Big  money- 
makers. Personal  Stationery.  No  expe- 
rience needed.  Samples  on  approval  

WALUCE  BROWN,  225  fittli  A»e.,  DepLE142New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


{Continued  jrom  page  28) 
dent?   And  here's  the  response  from 
Lieutenant  VVhyte: 

"Though  your  letter  implies  an  un- 
derstandable doubt  of  the  anecdote's  oc- 
currence, rU  cross  my  aging  heart  that 
it  really  happened.  The  principals  were 

the  0.  D.,  Captain   ,  retread, 

commanding  the  4Sist  M.  P.  (E.  G.) 

Company,  and  the  sentinel,  Pfc  , 

485th  M.  P.  (E.  G.)  Company,  since 
transferred  to  the  Air  Corps.  The  cap- 
tain insists  his  remarks  were  in  line  of 
duty  as  he  was  using  the  story  to  illus- 
trate a  point. 

"Since  you  admit  not  being  up-to-date 
on  the  new  trick  initials  and  abbrevia- 
tions of  present  Army  units,  I'll  explain 
that  M.  P.  E.  G.  stands  for  Military 
Police  Escort  Guard.  Our  job  is  to  keep 
our  Nazi  guests  in  line.  We  do  it  with 


kid  gloves,  hoping  our  example  will  re- 
sult in  equal  consideration  for  the  G. 
I.'s  in  German  prison  camps.  I  wonder! 

"Our  primary  mission,  we  were  told, 
is  to  pick  up  prisoners  at  the  fronts  and 
herd  them  back.  The  only  front  we've 
seen  to  date,  however,  is  the  Louisiana 
oadlands.  Hope  for  something  a  little 
more  exciting  before  our  men  become 
stale. 

"Not  sure  I  can  claim  to  be  a  true 
retread,  as  I  re-upped  in  my  familiar 
role  of  buck  private  and  earned  my  com- 
mission through  O.  C.  S." 

We  think  that  our  old  friend,  Wally, 
captured  the  idea  of  the  anecdote  in 
his  accompanying  cartoon  on  page  28. 
The  name  of  the  captain  and  of  the  Pfc 
involved  in  this  incident  will  be  fur- 
nished upon  request.     John  J.  Noll 

The  Company  Clerk 
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{ConttJtued  jrom  page  15) 
mand  was  confronted  with  a  harder 
problem  than  that  which  arises  now. 
Then  everything  was  in  the  balance. 
Now,  the  fighting  may  be  hard  and  we 
may  have  to  take  a  few  knocks  we 
would  rather  be  spared,  but  there  is 
really  no  comparison.  This  time  we  are 
not  only  ready,  but  whether  we  take 
ground  or  give  it,  we  are  masters  of  the 
situation. 

Feb.  12 — Broadcast  from  Berlin,  beamed 
at  the  U.  S.  (Fred  W.  Kalten- 
bach,  Commentator). 

It  made  no  particular  difference  to 
the  Axis  whether  the  British  Eighth 
Army  occupied  one,  two  or  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  desert,  once  Rommel  had 
decided  to  join  forces  with  the  Axis 
troops  already  in  Tunisia.  ...  If,  at 
that  time,  the  Anglo-Americans  had 
mustered  the  courage  to  extend  their  in- 
vasion to  include  the  port  of  Bizerte  in 
Tunisia,  the  situation  of  Rommel's  Army 
in  Libya  would  have  been  an  entirely 
different  one. 

Feb.  I J — Berlin  broadcast  of  article  by 
Goebbels. 
We  probably  have  underestimated  a 
little  bit  the  strength  of  our  enemy.  The 
broad  masses  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
an  economic  need  to  imitate  it,  because 
we  have  with  our  superior  race,  our 
greater  organizing  abilities,  our  heroic 
soldiery,  and  our  sovereign  leadership 
the  lead  in  comparison  with  our  enemy. 

Feb.  14 — From  Berlin,  beamed  at  North 
Avierica  (Lord  Haw  Haw, 
Conifnentator) . 

The  German  nation  today  has  no 
thought  of  peace,  no  desire  for  peace,  no 
interest  in  peace.  The  whole  of  this  great 


Reich  is  concentrating  on  war,  war  to 
the  bone,  war  to  the  marrow,  war  to  the 
end.  God  who  made  iron  grow  has  made 
the  hearts  of  the  German  people  as 
strong  as  steel.  Germany  will  wade 
through  the  mud  and  the  blood  of  the 
next  few  months,  and  resume  the  offen- 
sive. In  the  meantime  her  marine  arm  is 
severing  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  her 
enemies. 

Feb.  IS — From  Berlin,  by  Dr.  Paul 
Schmidt,  Press  Chief  of  For- 
eign Ministry,  on  returning 
from  a  trip  to  Southeast 
Europe. 

It  is  remarkable  to  observe  the 
solidarity  and  the  will  to  bring  about 
Victory  which  animates  the  countries  I 
have  visited.  In  a  campaign  the  decision 
of  combat  is  only  of  secondary  im- 
portance: what  has  a  decisive  impor- 
tance is  the  invulnerable  will  to  win. 
This  is  what  I  have  experienced  during 
my  whole  trip. 

Feb.  16 — From  Berlin,  beamed  at  Eng- 
land (Lord  Haw  Haw,  Com- 
mentator). 

As  I  have  commented  on  other  oc- 
casions, the  offensives  which  Stalin  has 
launched  this  winter  have  been  costly  in 
the  extreme,  and  have,  despite  the  gains 
of  ground  achieved,  inflicted  staggering 
blows  at  the  Soviet  war  potential  itself. 
Repeatedly  I  have  pointed  out  that  one 
day  the  order  will  be  given  to  the  Ger- 
man forces  to  resume  the  offensive. 

Feb.  17 — From  Tokyo,  beamed  at 
Americas. 
Easy  living  and  their  naturally  hys- 
terical disposition  has  not  conditioned 
the  Americans  of  1943  to  withstand  the 
rigors  imposed  by  total  war,  while  the 
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severe  setbacks  they  received  at  the 
hands  of  Japan  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Pacific  war  have  hit  at  their  flimsy 
morale  so  badly  that  all  the  propaganda 
designed  to  restore  their  self-confidence 
has  not  had  any  effect. 

Feb.  i8 — Goebbels's  Berlin  Sportpalast 
Speech. 

At  our  side  are  faithful  and  re- 
liable allies.  The  Italian  people  march 
with  us  under  the  leadership  of  the 
great  Duce  until  victory.  In  East  Asia 
the  brave  Japanese  people  deal  blow 
after  blow  against  the  Allies.  Three 
world  powers  wage  the  fight  against  the 
plutocratic  tyranny.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  of  our  final  victory.  .  .  . 

Feb.  ig — From  Berlin,  beamed  at  North 
America   {Fred  W.  Kalt en- 
bach.  Commentator). 
As  Dr.  Goebbels  so  aptly  put  it  last 
night,  the  Germans  are  no  timid  souls, 
who  like  the  hypnotized  rabbit  are  so 
fascinated  by  the  eyes  of  the  serpent 
that  they  become  unable  to  recognize  it. 
.  .  .  The  only  barrier  strong  enough  to 
save  Europe  and  the  world  from  Bol- 
shevism is  the  barrier  of  Prussian  steel 
represented  by  the  military  forces  of 
the  Germans  and  their  allies. 

Feb.  20 — From  Tokyo,  beamed  at 
Americas. 
The  allied  press  and  radio  are  mak- 
ing quite  a  story  of  the  arrival  in  the 
United  States  ports  of  the  French  fleet. 
It  is  in  the  Pacific  that  the  American 
fleet  needs  the  use  of  extra  battleships 
and  heavy  cruisers,  owing  to  the  heavy 
losses  she  sustained  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war.  What  will  most  likely  be  the 
case,  however,  is  that  the  French  ships 
will  be  used  in  the  Atlantic  and  part  of 
the  United  States  Atlantic  fleet  trans- 
ferred to  the  Pacific.  This  does  not  worry 
the  Japanese  very  much  as  they  still 
have  superiority.  .  .  . 

Feb.  21 — Berlin  Broadcast  of  article  by 
Goebbels. 
In  a  few  months  we  shall  be  stronger 
and  more  decided  than  ever.  Next  sum- 
mer the  enemy  will  know  what  our 
strength  is.  They  dream  of  an  easy  in- 
vasion and  an  easy  walk  to  Berlin,  but 
let  them  try  it.  When  we  have  stabilized 
the  Eastern  front,  we  shall  strike  hard. 

Feb.  22 — From  Berlin,  beamed  at  North 
America. 

Whichever  way  you  look  at  it,  the 
future  that  the  Washington  administra- 
tion has  prepared  for  you  is  dark,  and 
all  this  talk  about  unconditional  sur- 
render and  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  co- 
ordinated strategy,  all  this  whistling  in 
the  dark  won't  clear  the  skies. 

Feb.  23 — From  the  Fuehrer's  Head- 
quarters, the  German  Su- 
preme Command  annomtces: 
In  the  great  winter  battle  in  the 
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Southern  sector  of  the  eastern  front,  the 
enemy  has  failed  to  reach  his  farflung 
aims.  As  the  Soviets  did  not  succeed  in 
breaking  through  the  solid  German  front 
on  the  eastern  fringe  of  the  Donets  in- 
dustrial district,  they  attempted  to  take 
the  Germans  in  the  rear  in  an  outflank- 
ing maneuver  from  the  northwest.  The 
Soviet  Division  which  had  just  reached 
the  rear  of  the  German  front  on  the 
Mius  River  has  in  the  meantime  been 
wiped  out  or  dispersed. 

Feb.  24 — From  Berlin,  beamed  at  South 
America. 

The  defeat  sustained  by  the  Yankee 
troops  in  North  Africa  in  their  first  en- 
counter with  the  German  and  Italian 
troops  has  aroused  the  interest  of 
European  public  opinion.  Marshal  Rom- 
mel, without  being  defeated,  succeeded 
in  making  one  of  those  unique  retreats 
having  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  mili- 
tary history. 

Feb.  25 — From  Tokyo,  beamed  at 
Americas. 
Can  the  American  President  now 
explain  the  new  Japanese  successes  to 
the  American  public?  Americans  will 
certainly  become  furious,  if  they  are 
not  so  already.  We  would  advise  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  place  less  importance 
on  the  superior  qualities  of  the  fighting 
American  forces,  and  develop  more  brain 
storms  to  explain  Japanese  successes. 

Feb.  26 — From  Berlin,  beamed  at  North 
America.  Amtounced  as  a  quo- 
tation from  Igo  Nakano  of 
the  Japanese  Parliament. 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill  both  said 
that  they  would  concentrate  their  entire 
forces  on  an  attack  against  Japan  as 
soon  as  they  had  defeated  Germany. 
However,  the  leaders  and  people  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy  will  never  permit  their 
countries  to  be  devastated  by  America 
and  Britain.  And  even  if  Japan  had  to 
face  the  whole  world  alone,  she  is  firm- 
ly convinced  that  she  would  never  be 
vanquished. 

Feb.  27 — From  Berlin,  beamed  at  Af- 
rica. 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  the 
military  skill  and  the  successes  of  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's  officers  and  men,  we 
do  not  think  that  the  Americans  have 
cause  to  value  the  potentialities  of  their 
forces  too  highly.  .  .  .  What  interests 
the  European  observer  nowadays  is  the 
servile  and  therefore  almost  incompre- 
hensible attitude  of  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican press  toward  the  impertinent  de- 
mands of  the  Soviets. 

Feb.  28 — From     Berlin,     beamed  at 
Africa. 

What  has  not  overthrown  us  will 
make  us  stronger.  We  will  attack  with 
new  strength  at  the  right  hour  and  de- 
stroy the  enemy  wherever  we  meet  him. 
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Splendid  Opportunities  Open  with  Realsill< 

Introduce  new.  popular-priced  apparel  line — men's  sox.  ties, 
women's  hosiery,  slips.  Also  women's  deluxe  coata,  suits, 
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time  (if  unqualified  for  war  work).  Perma-  | 
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THE  EASY 
ENJOYABLE  WAY  TO  GET 
THOSE  NEEDED,  EXTRA  VITAMINS 

It's  fun  to  get  your  Vitamins  now. 
New,  delicious  VITA-SERT  is 
the  chocolate-rich  treat  that  pro- 
vides all  those  extra,  needed  Vita- 
mins. So  why  not  eniov  your  Vita- 
mins? Make  VIT.\-SERT  your 
daily  dessert  or  betwecn-meal 
snack.  Buy  at  any  food,  drug  or 
candy  counter! 
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130  SHAVES  FROM  1  BLADE 

AMAZING  NEW 
BLADE  SHARPENER 

;  sharpener  for  all  makes  of 
\double-edge  razor  blades  J 
'performs  rniracles !  "Not! 
cessary  to  change  blades," 
writes  one  user.  Another  says, 
"Haveused  1  bladeoverTSOtimes. ' 'RAZOROLL 
really  sharpens  blades  because  it  strops  on  leath- 
er.Gives  keen,  smooth  shaving  edees.  No  guess- 
work. Blade  held  at  correct  angle  and  proper 
pressure— automatically.  Just  turncrank  to  sharpen 
!-No  gears  Well  made.  Handsome  compact,  sturdy, 
^ighs  few  ounces.  Will  last  years.  Makes  ideal  gift. 

'SEND  NO  MONEY!  T/X^tl'-JnYsroilZrull 

RAZOROLL  for  5  days  and  if  you're  not  delighted  with 
smooth,  velvet  shaves  yoa  get,  return  RAZORDLL  and  we'll  return 
your  dollar.  Hurry-order  today  RAZOROLL  COMPANY 

620  North  Michigan  Avenue,    Dept.   63^      Chicago,  Illinois 
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(Continued  from  page  14) 
wound  clock  in  a  small,  empty  room. 
Beads  of  sweat  rolled  out  on  his  fore- 
head. His  teeth  started  to  chatter  despite 
the  tropical  heat.  His  feet  and  legs  felt 
like  jelly. 

The  truth  dawned  on  Joe.  He  was 
afraid. 

"Dirty  scum  of  a  job!  Why  did  I 
have  to  come  out  in  the  first  place? 
There  are  other  guys  that  can  take  care 
of  the  job.  What  a  sap  I  turned  out  to 
be.  Guess  I'll  go  back  and  let  someone 
else  do  the  dirty  work." 

But  Joe  didn't  go  back.  He  just 
hugged  the  ground  closer,  praying  that 
sarge  would  send  someone  along  to  re- 
lieve him.  Nobody  came.  He  wanted  to 
shout  and  he  wanted  to  cry.  He  gasped 
for  breath  and  lay  quivering  on  the 
ground. 

When  the  Japs  started  their  chatter 
of  death,  he  wriggled  closer.  He  heard  a 
cry  behind  him  and  knew  somebody — 
sounded  like  Frank  Breston — was  hit. 
When  they  stopped  firing,  he  stopped. 

There  was  silence  ahead,  the  like  of 
which  he  had  never  known.  A  blade  of 
grass  brushing  against  another  was 
clearly  audible.  Again  he  froze  to  the 
jungle  floor,  his  head  almost  buried  in 
decayed  vegetation. 

The  rat-tat-tat-tat  again  shattered  the 
stillness. 

Like  a  man  catapulted  from  his  corner 
at  the  fights  to  confront  a  glaring  op- 
ponent, Joe  shook  his  head,  stiffened, 
inched  forward.  He  could  almost  feel 
the  breath  of  the  overworked  hiachine 
guns  on  his  cheeks.  He  was  too  close  for 
grenade  work. 

"Are  those  Nip  rats  deaf?  Can't  they 
hear  my  teeth  chatter  and  my  knees 
shake?  Don't  they  know  a  scared  rabbit 
when  they  hear  one — an  easy  mark,  a 
sap,  a  volunteer;  a  milk-sop,  not  a 
fighter?" 

Joe  could  see  them  now.  Eight  of 
them.  They  were  crouched  low  beside 
their  .50  caliber  jobs. 

His  eyes  were  almost  blinded  with 
salty  perspiration.  His  ears  took  on  a 
ringing  tone  that  could  not  be  shaken 
off.  But  he  kept  on  snaking  it  as  the  Japs 


threw  out  belly-full  after  belly-full  of 
slugs. 

These  were  involuntary  movements, 
and  Joe  knew  it.  He  wriggled  another 
inch  forward.  When  he  rested  on  that 
dry  leaf,  his  heart  almost  stopped  beat- 
ing with  the  crackle. 

He  heard  a  Nip  scamper  in  his  direc- 
tion as  he  changed  position  and  sank 
into  some  deep  moss  foliage.  After  what 
seemed  like  hours,  he  heard  the  Jap 
gunner  return  to  the  nest.  After  a  little 
jabber  they  started  to  pump  lead  in  the 
general  direction  of  where  Joe  had  been 
a  few  moments  before. 

And  once  more  Joe  was  alone  with  his 
ringing  ears,  his  jelly  legs,  his  sweat. 
Should  the  blasted  sons-of -heaven  fan 
out  and  make  a  clean-up  in  the  area,  he 
was  a  goner.  His  only  chance  was  to  nab 
them  while  they  were  together. 

There  was  no  time  to  weigh  a  decision. 

With  a  yell  Joe  jumped  up  on  his  jelly 
legs,  sighted  through  sweat  blinded  eyes 
and  splattered  everything  and  everybody 
with  .45  slugs  from  his  Tommy  gun. 
There  were  other  yells  and  other  shots. 
The  screams  of  the  dying  and  the 
wounded  seemed  to  bring  the  jungle 
back  to  life,  but  only  to  die  again. 

SARGE  found  Joe  sitting  among  the 
crew  of  dead  Jap  gunners.  He  was 
sobbing  and  shaking  all  over. 

"What  the  hell,  Joe!  Did  the  dirty 
blisters  get  ya?"  bellowed  the  sergeant. 
Joe  shook  his  head. 
"What's  the  matter  then?  You  did  a 
terrific  job,  Joe.  I'll  ask  the  old  man  to 
recommend  you  for  the  DSC." 

How  was  Joe  to  explain  to  this 
weathered  old  chunk  of  Army  hide  that 
he  was  scared  all  the  time.  That  he  felt 
helpless  out  there  all  by  himself.  That 
he  had  tortured  himself  to  go  ahead, 
while  his  better  sense  prompted  him  to 
return.  That  the  law  of  self-preservation 
is  pretty  tough  to  buck. 

What  the  heck — sarge  wouldn't  un- 
derstand. 

Like  a  kid  Joe  wiped  his  tears,  blew 
his  nose  and  sort  of  half  grinned. 

"D'ya  know,  sarge — I  kin  go  for  a 
bottle  of  beer." 


SONS  OF  THE  EAGLES 


{Continued  from  page  23) 
and  is  pointing  towards  aviation,  of 
course,  while  the  father  of  this  pair  of 
born  Eagles,  Major  General  James  H. 
Doolittle,  carries  on  as  C.  0.  of  the 
Northwest  Africa  Strategic  Air  Force. 

Lieutenant  General  Burton  K.  Yount, 
now  commanding  the  Air  Forces  Train- 
ing Command  out  of  Fort  Wqrth,  is 
prouder  of  his  B-17  pilot  son.  Burton 
K.,  Jr.,  than  he  is  of  his  own  distin- 
guished career  in  the  Army. 


A  source  of  special  sadness  was  the 
death  from  pneumonia  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Clinton  Russell  when  on  furlough 
from  Africa  recently,  but  his  son.  Cap- 
tain WiUiam  Kendall  Russell,  holder  of 
the  Air  Medal  a^d  the  D.F.C.,  is  carry- 
ing on  for  the  father-son  team. 

General  Oscar  Westover  was  killed 
in  the  crash  of  his  plane  in  Los  Angeles 
during  the  Legion's  National  Convention 
in  1938  when  he  was  on  his  way  from 
March  Field  to  address  the  Convention. 
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His  West  Point  son,  Colonel  Charles 
Westover,  carries  on  in  the  Second 
Bomber  Command. 

First  Lieutenant  Charley  Benedict  is 
one  of  the  first  pilots  selected  to  tly 
the  B-29's.  Major  Charles  Benedict,  Sr., 
was  killed  in  a  crash  at  Langley  Field 
in  1925. 

Leader  of  the  Second  Bomber  Wing 
on  the  first  Wiener-Neustadt  Liberator 
mission  from  North  African  Bases  over 
Austria  and  return  was  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Edward  J.  Timberlake,  who  is  the 
youngest  general  officer  in  the  United 
States  Army  since  Appomattox.  He  was 
also  over  Ploesti.  And  why  not?  He  is 
the  son  and  namesake  of  Colonel  Ed- 
ward J.  Timberlake,  retired,  and  the 
brother  of  Patrick  Timberlake,  also  a 
B.G.  in  the  Ninth  Air  Force. 

The  list  is  interminable,  but  here  are 
a  few  chips  off  the  old  block  who  de- 
serve mention:  Edward  W.  Cook,  pilot 
of  a  bomber,  son  of  Col.  Everett  R. 
Cook,  CO.  of  the  91st  Air  Squadron 
in  France  in  1918;  Harold  E.  Hartney, 
Jr.,  and  James  C.  Hartney,  sons  of  Lt. 
Col.  Harold  Hartney,  CO.  of  the  First 
Pursuit  Group  in  the  191 8  A.E.F. ; 
David  Blair  Hamilton,  son  of  Col.  Pier- 
pont  M.  Hamilton,  a  World  War  One 
pilot,  who  made  up  for  missing  the 
A.E.F.  last  time  by  winning  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  at  Port 
Lyautey  last  year. 

Burdette  Wright,  Jr.,  bombardier,  and 
John  Mitchell,  who  was  killed  while  in 
training  at  Pine  Camp,  New  York,  came 
by  their  flying  propensities  naturally, 
being  boys  of  distinguished  aerial  heri- 
tage, as  you  may  see  from  the  photo- 
graph on  page  22. 

Also  Ralph  de  Castro,  Jr.,  Robin  Olds, 
Leon  B.  Lent,  Jr.,  Harmon  H.  Woeltjen, 
who  in  spite  of  having  but  one  eye,  is 
with  a  troop  carrier  group  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps;  Donald  Dargue,  Peter  V. 
Daniel,  Col.  Edwin  L.  White's  son. 
Frank;  William  Duncan,  Charles  I 
Stanton,  Jr.,  the  three  Sommers  boys, 
John  E.,  Jr.,  Daniel  and  Donald;  Lieut. 
Col.  Baily  C  Cook,  son  of  the  late  Col. 
Seath  Cook;  Russell  G.  Delaney;  Bert 
Hall's  three  sons,  Bert,  Jr.,  Ike,  now 
a  prisoner  of  the  Germans,  and  Donald; 
William  G.  Schauffler,  3d;  Ferris  Stout, 
Lieut.  Col.  John  Norton  Reynolds,  Jr., 
William  H.  Stovall,  Jr.,  Matthew  J. 
Finn,  R.  W.  Schroeder,  William  Smith, 
son  of  Col.  Andy  Smith,  and  Edward  C. 
Matthews,  son  and  grandson  of  noted 
flyers.  Elliott  White  Springs,  noted  au- 
thor and  191 8  aviator,  also  has  a  son 
who  is  flying  for  Uncle  Sam. 

Harvey  Weir  Cook,  one  of  the  out- 
standing aces  of  the  famous  94th  Squad- 
ron —  Rickenbacker's  Hat-in-the-Ring 
outfit — was  killed  while  he  was  a  colonel 
in  command  of  the  Fiji  Island  Bases 
last  March.  His  son,  Harvey  Weir  Cook, 
Jr.,  left  Depauw  University  to  join  the 
Army  Air  Corps  shortly  before  the 
death  of  his  famous  father. 
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The  eldest  son  of  Captain  Eddie  Rick- 
enbacker,  by  the  way,  recently  reached 
the  age  of  18  and  enlisted  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  where  latest  reports  had 
him  assigned  to  aviation  mechanics. 

A  new  element  in  claims  is  unique 
in  "that  there  has  been  found  a  man 
who  wants  to  be  known  as  the  oldest 
combat  pilot  in  active  service.  He  is 
Major  Henry  L.  Colman,  48,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  who  claims  this  distinc- 
tion. He  has  been  flying  on  North 
African  missions,  but  his  son,  Basil 
Colman,  is  with  a  Flight  Squadron  in 
the  South  Pacific.  And  there  is  also 
Major  Edwin  Burge  of  Asheville,  North 
Carolina,  47,  who  says  he  is  the  oldest 
active  Flying  Fortress  pilot  in  this  war. 
His  older  son,  Hal,  2'2,  is  now  an  in- 
structor pilot  in  the  Air  Corps,  and 
his  younger  son,  Scott,  joined  up  as  a 
Cadet  on  his  18th  birthday,  recently. 

Ambassador  John  G.  Winant  was  a 
crack  pilot  with  Lieutenant  General 
Spaatz'  old  squadron.  His  son  is  a  pris- 
oner in  Germany.  His  B-24  Liberator 
Bomber  was  brought  down  over  Ger- 
many on  the  homeward  trip  after  the  fa- 
mous Regensberg-Schweinfurt-Niirnberg 
mission  of  August  17th  when  sixty  of 
the  U.S.  daylight  bombers  were  lost. 

The  only  National  Commander  of 
The  American  Legion  to  have  been  a 
war  pilot  is  Harry  Colmery  of  Topeka, 
Kansas,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  who 
wore  an  Army  pursuit  pilot's  wings  in 
World  War  I.  Harry,  Jr.,  is  a  Naval 
Air  Cadet. 

Another  Legion  leader  whose  son  is 
an  Air  Cadet  is  John  Dwight  Sullivan 
of  New  York,  member  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  Commission. 


OUTFIT  NOTICES 

PAPER  shortage  and  resultant  re- 
striction of  space  have  curtailed  our 
Outfit  Notices  column,  and  the  service 
we  have  always  rendered  to  veterans' 
organizations.  Announcements  of  defi- 
nitely-scheduled reunions  and  other  ac- 
tivities will  continue  to  appear,  and 
whenever  possible,  general  announce- 
ments so  that  the  societies  may  keep 
their  members  interested  during  this 
reunions-suspended-for-the-duration  pe- 
riod. 

Rainbow  (42d  Drv.)  Vets. — Annual  natl. 
convention,  Chicago,  111.,  July  13-15.  F.  E.  Gould, 
natl.  reunion  chmn.,  6  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chi- 
cago. 

Vets.  314th  Inf.,  A.E.F. — Annual  reunion, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  22-24.  Write  Geo.  E. 
Hentschel,  secy.,  1845  Champlost  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

302d  Engrs. — Silver  Jubilee  Dinner,  77th  Div. 
Clubhouse,  28  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  City,  Sat., 
Feb.  19.  A.  Avignone,  chmn.,  c/o  Clubhouse. 

282d  Aero  Sqdrn.,  A.E.F. — 5th  annual  re- 
union, Hollenden  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July 
29-30.  Wm.  W.  Boyle,  asst.  secy.,  1531^  Third 
St.,  N.  W.,  Barberton,  Ohio. 

U.  S.  S.  Leviathan  Vets.  Assoc. — Annual  re- 
union-dinner World  War  crew,  Rutley's  Restau- 
rant, 40th  St.  &  Broadway,  New  York  City,  Sat., 
Apr.  15.  All  men  and  officers  make  reservations 
with  R.  L.  Hedlander,  secy.,  4306  Russell  Av., 
Mt.  Rainier,  Md. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A 
LIMITED  SUPPLY 
OF  LIQUOR 
GO 


Learn  how  to  MIX  drinks  —  mixed 
drinks  make  scarce  liquor  go  farther. 

The  Professional  Mixing  Guide  will 
fell  you  how.  It  contains  254  standard 
recipes,  widely  used  by  professional 
barmen.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free  on 
request.  It  also  shows  how  the  right 
amount  of  Angostura  adds  just  the 
right  touch  to  many  drinks  to  bring  out 
the  best  in  aroma,  delicacy  and  flavor. 

ANGOSTURA-WUPPERMANN  CORP. 

304  East  45th  St.,  New  York  77,  N.  Y. 


Powerful  Vision  —  Long  Range 


6-POWER  TELESCOPE  $2.49 

Perfect  for  spotting  ships,  planes;  watching  sporting 
events,  people,  birds,  etc.  Genuine  black  life-time 
plastic  eyepieces  with  scientifically -ground  33  mm. 
lens.  Objects  600  yards  away  appear  as  100  yds. 
distant.  Simple  to  focus  on  both  moving  and  sta- 
tionary objects.  15  DAYS'  FRFK  TRIAT..  If  not  fully 
satisfied,  return  for  refund.  SRND  NO  MONEY.  Just 
pay  postman  S2.49  plus  few  cents  postage  on  deliv- 
ery. Don't  wait — production  of  telescopes  may  be 
curtailed  as  it  has  been  on  binoculars. 


VOGUE  TELESCOPE  CO. 
7759  S.  Halsted  St.,       Dept.  B-417 


Chicago 


MAGNOLIA  TREES 

With  Flower  Buds  to  bloom  for  you 
this  Spring.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  S.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

EUROPEAN  FILBERT  NUTS 

Produce  nutritious  Food  for  Table  and 
Kitchen.    Write   for   Free  Catalog. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  S,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


On  Feet  For 
Over  30  Years 

Allen's  Foot-Ease  has  been  bringing  relief  and 
comfort  to  tired,  burning  feet  for  over  30  years. 
Sprinkle  it  on  your  feet  and  into  your  shoes,  and 
enjoy  the  refreshing  comfort  it  brings  while  you 
stand  long  hours  at  your  work.  Even  stiff,  heavy, 
new  or  tight-fitting  shoes  lose  their  terror  when 
you  use  Allen's  Foot-Ease.  But  good  old  Allen's 
does  even  more.  It  acts  to  absorb  excessive  per- 
spiration and  prevents  offensive  foot  odors.  Helps 
keep  feet,  socks  and  stockings  dry  and  sweet.  For 
real  foot  comfort,  remember  it's  Allen's  Foot-Ease 
you  want.  At  your  druggist. 
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HERE  AT  HOME 

The  Editorial  Viewpoint 


THE  threat  to  the  war  effort  that  hung  over  all  of 
us  during  the  final  month  of  1943  in  the  immi- 
nent strikes  of  the  railroad  men  and  the  steel 
workers  has  been  averted,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
through  action  of  the  President.  The  vast  majority  of 
Americans,  knowing  that  those  in  labor  and  in  man- 
agement who  put  selfish  advantage  before  the  inter- 
ests of  the  nation  are  in  the  minority,  nevertheless 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief,  while  applauding  this  state- 
ment of  National  Commander  Atherton: 

"Those  who  have  walked  away  from  their  jobs  and 
thrown  down  their  tools,  allowing  planes  and  ships  to 
stand  idle,  are  committing  treason,  and  the  blood  of 
our  dead  is  on  their  hands.  They  are  not  fit  to  bear  the 
distinction  of  being  American  citizens!' 

Warning  that  the  war  is  far  from  over,  Atherton 
declared: 

"We  almost  lost  Salerno  and  still  are  not  far  out  of 
Naples. 

"In  the  Pacific  we  recently  took  a  couple  of  small 
atolls  at  the  cost  of  3,000  dead.  That  means  1,000 
casualties  per  mile . .  .We  are  still  many  thousands  of 
miles  from  Tokyo!' 

THERE  are  no  foxholes  for  civilian  Americans  in 
the  continental  United  States.  For  us  at  home  no 
bombs  crash  down  to  shatter  our  nerves  and  palsy  our 
will  to  carry  on  against  enemies  who  would  destroy 
us  if  they  defeated  us. 

Between  you  and  that  fate  worse  than  death  is  just 
one  thing— a  wall  of  living  flesh  made  up  of  the  best 
of  the  manhood  of  our  nation  and  our  allies,  men  who 
quite  literally  are  dying  that  we  may  live. 


Do  you  sleep  well  o'  nights,  mister?  Thank  God  for 
a  U.  S.  Marine  who  died  as  the  first  crucial  pillbox  on 
Tarawa  crumbled,  because  his  sacrifice  made  certain 
a  lot  of  calm  nights  for  you.  Thank  God  for  the  Rus- 
sian lad  who  fell  riddled  with  bullets  just  after  he  had 
made  possible  establishment  of  a  bridgehead  on  the 
Dnieper,  now  expanded  by  his  comrades  into  a  front 
a  hundred  miles  wide  and  fifty  deep.  Thank  God  for 
the  gallant  English  and  overseas  British  who  have  paid 
a  heavy  but  necessary  price,  with  our  own  lads,  for  ad- 
vances in  Italy  and  in  the  Southwest  Pacific.  Thank 
God  for  the  never-say-die  Chinese  who  in  wiping  put 
Jap  remnants  in  a  sector  the  Nips  had  hoped  to  hold 
indefinitely,  speeded  the  day  when  bombing  of  the 
Japanese  homeland  will  be  just  a  routine  performance 
for  allied  airmen. 

The  Fourth  War  Bond  Drive  will  be  on  as  you  read 
this.  Back  the  attack  of  your  fighting  sons  by  subscrib- 
ing to  it— generously. 

AMERICAN  service  men  discharged  because  of  dis- 
-  abilities  incurred  in  line  of  duty  are  no  longer  in 
danger  of  becoming  Uncle  Sam's  stepchildren.  Heed- 
ing the  appeals  of  the  Legion  that  red  tape  be  cut  so 
that  these  men  might  establish  promptly  their  claims 
to  compensation,  the  President  took  steps  to  make  the 
Veterans  Administration  virtually  a  war  agency,  with 
priorities  as  to  obtaining  personnel  and  materials  on 
the  same  basis  as  those  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments. The  varied  services  of  that  valuable  adjunct 
of  the  Government  are  thus  being  made  available, 
promptly  and  efficiently,  to  those  whom  we  Ameri- 
cans must  never  allow  ourselves  to  forget. 


\1 


Here's  to  Youth! 


IT  IS  important  to  remember  that  the  Youth  who 
are  so  valiantly  and  successfully  fighting  in  the 
present  World  War  were  yesterday's  children. 

As  in  1917-1918,  Youth  is  again  fighting  battles 
that  have  resulted  from  conditions  for  which  they 
were  not  responsible. 

This  Youth  today  on  the  battlefront  has  our  ad- 
miration, respect,  confidence  and  prayers.  To  them 
we  look  for  eventual  victory  and  peace.  They  were 
the  children  who  grew  up  during  the  period  when 
many  adults  referred  to  them  as  "The  lost  gener- 
ation!' 

Today  on  the  home  front  too  many  adults  are 
again  berating  children  for  the  wave  of  bad  juvenile 
behavior,  giving  little  consideration  to  the  good 
conduct  of  the  great  majority  of  the  children.  Over- 
emphasis is  being  placed  on  misdeeds  and  to  be 
noticed  at  all  children  practically  have  to  become 
juvenile  delinquents. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  adult  generation  admitted 
that  children  are  what  we  make  them.  Our  good  or 


bad  example,  our  ability  or  inability  to  properly 
educate  and  train  them  to  grow  into  good  future 
American  citizens,  is  what  counts  in  building  our 
greatest  national  asset— our  children. 

Parents  have  their  responsibility,  and  communi- 
ties have  their  responsibility,  for  what  happens  to 
children. 

Because  children  are  influenced  by  what  we  teach 
them,  I  believe  that  overemphasis  of  acts  of  wrong 
conduct  and  failure  are  not  conducive  to  helping 
them  achieve  success  and  right  living.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  that  a  national  radio  network  began 
on  January  15  th  a  thirteen-week  series  of  programs 
titled  Here's  to  Youth  which  will  emphasize  the 
affirmative  and  constructive  aspects  of  character 
building.  It  is  advisable  to  consult  local  newspapers 
for  the  time  and  the  radio  station  in  your  locality 
which  will  carry  the  program.  Let  us  be  listening. 

Emma  C.  Puschner,  National  Director, 
American  Legion  Child  Welfare  Division 
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They're  still  seeing  THIS  AMAZING  AMERICA 


PEARL  HARBOR  stopped  sightseeing  travel  all  over 
this  land— turned  the  energies  and  facilities  of  the 
Greyhound  Bus  System  into  the  urgent  job  of  carrying  war- 
manpower.  But  that  didn't  stop  millions  of  Americans  from 
dreaming  about  the  magnificent  land  for  which  they  are 
fighting.  It  didn't  stop  allied  and  neighboring  nations  from 
wanting  more  intimate  information  about  the  fabulous 
and  fascinating  U.  S.  A. 

Greyhound's  Technicolor  film,  "This  Amazing  America,"  has 
helped  satisfy  that  hunger  for  nearly  11  million  people— 
a  vast  number  of  them  in  the  armed  forces.  A  Ski  Trooper 
in  Alaska,  a  Russian  Officer  at  the  U.  S.  Embassy  in  Moscow, 
a  lovely  senorita  in  South  America,  a  shirtless  Marine  some- 
where in  the  Pacific— these  are  typical  of  the  millions  who 


are  today  enjoying  this  picture.  An  Array  Chaplain  in 
Alaska  writes:  "I  have  shown  it  at  outposts  . .  .in  hospitals 
, . .  on  transports  . .  .  before  battles.  The  men  have  always 
enthused.  Thank  you  for  this  contribution  to  morale." 

Yet  such  pictures,  however  beautiful,  are  only  a  stop-gap 
for  the  travel-starved  millions  who  will,  after  Victor)',  revel 
in  the  scenic  loveliness  of  this  continent.  When  that  great 
day  comes,  look  to  Greyhound  for  pleasant,  sightsee- 
ing travel  by  highway  to  all  of  America— at  a  new  high 
level  of  luxury  and  convenience. 

NOTE:  Many  schools,  clubs,  churches  {having  iGmm  sound  pro- 
jectors) are  anxious  to  borrow  the  film,  "This  Amazing  America." 
But  prints  are  not  easy  to  obtain — and  the  armed  forces  come  first. 
If  you  like,  direct  your  request  to  Greyhound  Information  Center, 
1505  N.B.C.  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio— we'll  do  our  best  to  fill  it. 


GREYHOUND 


THEY'VE  GOT  WHAT  IT  TAKES  ^HlMl^^^^^^H^^ 


The  Marines  have  a  word  for  it— "Paramarine." 
That  is  what  they  call  these  flying,  jumping,  fight- 
ing men.  And  the  Marines  have  a  word  for  their 
favorite  cigarette,  too.  Sure,  it's  "Camel"— Camels 
are  the  favorite  in  all  the  services! 


The  "T-ZONE" -Taste  and 
Throat— is  the  proving 
ground  for  cigarettes.  Only 
yo«r  taste  and  throat  can  de- 
cide which  cigarette  tastes 
best  to  you  . . .  and  how  it 
affects  your  throat.  For  your 
taste  and  throat  are  abso- 
lutely individual  to  you. 
Based  on  the  experience  of 
millions  of  smokers,  we  be- 
lieve Camels  will  suit  your 
"T-ZONE"  to  a  "T." 


ETHEL  BRETT  has  a  war  job 
in  a  U.  S.  Navy  Yard.  Like  the 
men  in  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  her  word  for  steady 
smoking  pleasure  is  "Camel." 
"No  matter  how  much  I  smoke, 
Camels  always  taste  good  — and 
they're  so  easy  on  my  throat." 


